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Burdett  Training 


BUSINESS  COURSES 

for  Young  Men — 

Business  Administration  and  Accounting 
Courses,  a,  preparation  {or  sales,  credit, 
financial,  office  management  and  account¬ 
ing  positions.  College  grade  instruction. 
Open  to  High  School  Graduates. 

for  Young  Women — 

Executive  Secretarial,  Stenographic  Secre¬ 
tarial,  and  Finishing  Courses,  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  promising  secretarial  positions. 
Individual  advancement.  Open  to  High 
School  Graduates. 

for  Both — 

General  Business,  Bookkeeping,  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  Courses,  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  general  business  and  office  posi¬ 
tions.  Open  to  High  School  Graduates. 


V\//HETHER  secured  before  or  after  college, 
*  *  Burdett  Training  is  helpful  throughout  life. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  young 
person  who  seeks  employment  in  business.  Burdett 
courses  include  basic  subjects  with  several  distinct 
opportunities  for  specialization.  Instruction  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  close  attention  is  paid  to  individual  needs. 

Students  and  graduates  from  many  leading  men’s 
and  women’s  colleges  attend  Burdett  College  each 
year.  A  copy  of  the  58-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  Burdett  courses,  will  be  sent 
without  obligation  to  any  person  interested  in 
business  training.  Address 
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School  of  Business  Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business: 

ACCOUNTING 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  technical  theory 
with  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  December  may  complete  the  scholastic 
year  before  the  following  September. 

For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to : 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


School  of  Engineering 

Co-operating  with  engineering  firms,  offers 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
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REFLECTOR  STAFF 


FACING  THE  MUSIC 

Young  people  should  begin  as  early  in  life  as 
possible  to  learn  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  character  traits  a  person  can  possess — 
that  of  facing  the  music. 

The  best  known  example  of  this  is  the  small 
boy,  who  breaks  a  neighbor’s  window  with  his  base¬ 
ball.  If  that  boy  has  been  brought  up  with,  the 
right  spirit  and  knows  the  value  of  truth,  he  will 
go  to  the  owner,  admit  his  guilt,  and  cheerfully  take 
the  consequences — this  is  facing  the  music.  By 
this  act,  he  will  immediately  be  stamped  as  a> 
responsible,  conscientious  boy,  and  he  will  be 
esteemed  by  his  neighbor. 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  runs  away,  perhaps 
through  fear  or  any  other  motive,  he  is  risking 
his  reputation;  and  the  next  time  it  will  seem  more 
natural  for  him  to  run  away  than  to  stay.  In  this 
way,  his  whole  life  may  be  changed.  If  the  neigh¬ 
bor  happens  to  be  a  dear  friend  or  a  relative  of 
the  boy,  he  will,  doubtless,  make  excuses  for  him, 
such  as  the  well  known  saying:  “Boys  will  be  boys.” 
But  it  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  The  boy  should  be 
told  how  serious  it  really  is  and  a  reform  urged, 
for  what  if  the  neighbor  were  not  a  dear  friend 
or  a  relative  ?  What  opinion  would  he  have  of  that 
young  man?  Would  he  not  compare  him  with  other 
boys  and  find  him  lacking  in  that  important  bit  of 
character — facing  the  music?  If  this  responsibility 
is  developed,  it  will  aid  him  in  attaining  other 
important  character  traits  which  will  make  his  life 
happy  and  successful. 

If  on  the  first  occasion  when  he  should  face 
the  music,  he  does  not  yield  to  this  command,  but 
perhaps,  says,  “I  shall  next  time,”  the  next  time 
his  will  is  weaker.  The  weaker  his  will  the  easier 
he  is  influenced  the  wrong  way.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  point  be  impressed  upon  young  people. 

Elizabeth  Bezanson,  ’34. 


PUBLIC  ENEMIES 

In  these  days  of  gangsters  we  hear  much  about 
Public  Enemy  Number  1,  or  2,  or  9,  or  17.  Let  us 
stop  to  consider  some  people  who  have  no  numbers 


but  are,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the  public.  They 
are  the  boys  who  “hang  around”  the  street  corners. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  all  such  gath¬ 
erings  are  nuisances  but  the  majority  certainly 
are.  Perhaps  they  may  meet  innocently  enough 
and  talk  of  harmless  subjects.  Soon,  however,  their 
voices  are  raised  and  they  become  more  and  more 
boisterous.  Although  they  may  be  merely  argu¬ 
ing,  they  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  disturb 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  another  type  of  meeting,  however, 
which  is  much  more  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  especially  to  the  youths  who  take  part 
in  it.  They  are  called  “bad  company”  by  mothers, 
and  young  boys  are  warned  to  beware  of  them. 
The  members  of  this  group  stand  on  the  sidewalks, 
talk  vile  language,  and  breed  laziness.  They  be¬ 
come  “good-for-nothings”  and  “bums.” 

The  mischief  that  such  boys  do  is  appalling. 
They  ring  false  fire  alarms,  destroy  property,  wake 
up'  young  children,  and  annoy  the  sick.  If  they  are 
not  discovered  in  these  minor  offences,  they  will 
soon  try  something  much  worse.  Such  boys  are 
certainly  public  enemies  of  the  worst  kind. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  John.  One  night 
he  was  lonely  and  had  nothing  to  do.  He  went  out 
for  a  walk  and  met  a  group  of  boys  down  on  the 
corner.  They  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time 
singing.  He  joined  them.  The  next  night  he  went 
out  again.  This  time  they  decided  it  would  be 
amusing  to  ring  the  fire  alarm.  A  week  or  so  later 
John  joined  them  again  and  helped  them  tear  down 
the  park  fence.  Soon  he  was  a  member  of  the 
“gang”  and  partaking  of  all  their  mischief.  One 
night  they  were  caught  and  put  in  jail  for  a  short 
length  of  time.  But  John  had  already  lost  him¬ 
self.  He  will  never  again  be  a  self-respecjting 
citizen.  His  one  aim  is  to  get  as  many  “thrills”  as 
possible. 

Now  none  of  us  want  to  become  like  John. 
Let  us  beware  of  street  corner  meetings,  however 
harmless  they  may  seem.  No  one  really  respects  or 
likes  a  member  of  one  except  his  fellow-members. 
Our  parents  and  teachers  have  warned  us  of  these 
enemies  and  they  certainly  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  We  ought  to  vow  never  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  these  boys. 
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Our  school  has  a  reputation  and  we,  as  pupils 
in  it,  make  it  good  or  bad.  Let  us  make  it  a  good 
one.  We  never  can  do  this  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  join  “street  corner  gangs.”  We  must  do  our 
best  to  eliminate  these  from  Woburn,  especially 
those  of  high  school  age.  Let  the  Public  Enemy  in 
this  form  disappear. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SPELLING  BEES 
TO  OUR  VOCABULARY 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  individual  of 
common  training  has  a  vocabulary  of  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  words,  while  an  educated  person 
has  mastered  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand. 
One  may  look  intelligent,  act  intelligently,  yet  not 
speak  intelligently.  Put  the  question  to  yourself, 
Am  I  in  the  class  that  should  keep  my  mouth 
closed  lest  I  show  my  ignorance  too  much? 

Building  a  vocabulary  takes  time  and  ingen¬ 
uity.  It  means  referring  to  a  dictionary  for  every 
word  you  are  not  familiar  with  and  learning  to  use 
that  word  in  your  conversation.  To  master  a 
vocabulary  means  even  more.  It  requires  correct 
spelling. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  was  called  to  our  attention  by 
Mr.  Willard  of  the  Bentley  School  of  Accounting. 
It  stated  that  a  test  given  by  a  Yale  professor  on 
spelling  had  the  following  results: 

High  school  and  college  graduates — 50  per 
cent  wrong 

College  professors — 8  per  cent  wrong 

Business  men  and  executives — 7  per  cent 
wrong 

This  test  was  on  common  ordinary  words  that  we 
all  should  be  able  to  spell.  They  were  not  catchy. 
Note  carefully  that  the  high  school'  graduate  and 
the  college  graduate,  too,  could  not  do  better  than 
fifty  per  cent  while  the  business  man  won  out.  He 
may  have  not  had  the  same  amount  of  schooling 
but  he  knew  his  three  “r’s”  before  attempting  to 
make  a  living.  It  stands  to  reason  that  his  training 
was  of  a  different  system  than  that  of  later  gen¬ 
erations.  He  perhaps  learned  to  spell  under  the 
old-fashioned  spelling  bee. 

Spelling  bees,  as  you  know,  are  coming  to  their 
own  again.  They  are  appearing  as  a  fad  in  the 
grades  and  matches  are  being  held  everywhere — 
on  the  radio,  through  the  newspapers,  and  in  the 
classroom.  What  a  wonderful  opportunity  these 
boys  and  girls  are  receiving!  The  keen  match  of 
wits  and  knowledge  gives  them  pleasure,  but  un¬ 
consciously  they  are  storing  in  their  growing  minds 
accurately  spelled  words  and  spelling  rules.  These 


are  an  advantage  which  they  will  have  occasion 
to  put  to  the  proof  nearly  every  day  of  their  future 
life. 

There  is  a  sorry  lack  of  good  spelling  among 
us  all — our  examination  papers  prove  it.  Many 
mistakes,  we  are  told,  made  through  errors  in 
spelling  have  caused  loss  of  money  and  of  position. 

Are  we  going  to  be  heldi  back  by  a  poor  training  ? 
Surely  there  is  a  way  that  we  can  bring  this  lively 
“fad”  into  the  higher  grades  and  make  it  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  our  education. 

Gladys  Franson,  ’34. 


THE  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Just  what  does  the  term  “school  spirit” 
embrace?  Loyalty,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  obedi¬ 
ence — that  is  the  answer,  of  course.  It  includes,  in 
fact,  all  the  so-called  virtues  of  daily  living  any¬ 
where,  and  it  has  various  aspects.  Without  these 
four  fundamentals,  no  one  would  care  to  attend  a 
school,  no  matter  how  superior  the  teachers  or 
how  fine  the  buildings  might  be.  These  are  the 
factors  that  every  one  recognizes,  and  they  are 
taken  for  granted  where  there  is  any  sort  of  com¬ 
munity  life  that  is  at  all  desirable.  Then,  are  these 
things  alone  sufficient  to  build  up  the  school  spirit? 

Generally  it  is  considered  that  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  health  are  the  fundamentals  of  life, 
yet  who  for  one  moment  would  suggest  that  they 
alone  would  be  sufficient  for  living?  Suppose  one 
has  bread,  butter,  milk,  meat,  and  vegetables 
enough.  Would  he  not  enjoy  these  things  more  if 
he  occasionally  had  nuts,  fruit,  cake,  candy,  and  ice 
cream  ?  If  one  has  a  warm  house  to  keep  him 
from  the  cold  storms,  would  he  not  also  like  easy 
chairs,  tables,  lights,  books,  and  papers?  Or  would 
just  the  shelter  alone  be  sufficient?  Again,  who 
does  not  want  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes,  one. 
coat,  one  dress,  one  hat,  and  one  pair  of’  shoes?  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  health.  One  may 
say:  “Oh,  if  I  were  only  well,  I  would  be  satisfied!” 
But  would  he?  How  many  well  people  want  an 
auto,  a  radio,  concerts,  dancing,  ball-games,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life. 

In  a  parallel  analogy,  the  “school  spirit”  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  just  a  stipulated  number  of  virtues 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  school 
possess.  It  is  an  intangible  something  that  one 
cannot  put  his  finger  upon;  nevertheless  it  is  real 
and  vital.  Peihaps  the  one  word  or  phrase  that 
covers  or  embodies  this  illusive  attribute  may  be 
expressed  by  the  word  “kindly”  or  “a  kindly  atti¬ 
tude,”  and  the  word  kindly  does  not  mean  merely 
polite.  Many  people  are  polite,  in  the  general 
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acceptation  of  the  word,  without  being  kind  at  all. 
No,  indeed,  kindly  is  something  entirely  different 
from  politeness,  though  politeness,  too,  is  of  great 
importance. 

Kindliness  is  the  life-blood  of  any  community, 
society,  or  business  if  that  community,  society,  or 
business  is  to  move  on  with  a  minumum  of  friction 
to  a  successful  future.  To  be  kindly  entails  no 
hardship  and  the  spirit  of  kindliness  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  until  it  requires  no  special  effort  either. 
Since  every  human  being,  regardless  of  who  he  is 
or  what  his  experience  may  have  been,  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  not,  has  an  attitude  toward  life,  toward 
his  work  and  toward  his  associates  that  reacts  to 
his  own  profit  or  loss,  that  attitude  is  a  factor  that 
must  be  reckoned  with.  As  surely  as  one  breathes, 
just  so  surely  does  each  person  radiate  a  certain 
atmosphere,  and  that  radiation  affects,  wlhether 
he  wishes  it  or  not,  the  people  who  touch  his  life 
even  remotely.  One  does  not  have  to  say  anything, 
•or  do  anything  consciously,  to  display  his  attitude. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

Thus,  on  a  train  one  conductor  may  be  surly 
or  peevish  and  he  does  not  have  to  speak  to  make 
it  known;  another  is  friendly  and  that,  too,  com¬ 
municates  itself  to  the  passengers  without  iajny 
word  being  said.  In  a  group,  one  person  is  “con¬ 
descending,”  another  is  “dependable,”  and  a  third 
may  be,  in  street  parlance,  “a  smart  aleck.”  Each 
one  bears  his  own  label  and  it  is  printed  in  un¬ 
mistakable  letters. 

Therefore,  as  some  attitude  is  as  universal  as 
it  is  evitable,  one  should  choose  what  sort  of  an 
atmosphere  he  wishes  to  create.  It  is  not  necessary, 
or  perhaps  even  desirable,  to  have  a  host  of  really 
intimate  friends;  but  it  is  an  actual  necessity,  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  group  of  which  one  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward  every  one  in  that 
group.  Kindly  consideration  is  the  lubricating  oil 
that  keeps  the  machinery  of  every  day  life  from 
creaking.  It  keeps  all  things  running  smoothly, 
and  when  affairs  run  without  friction  there  is  more 
speed  and  less  wear.  One  may  be  absolutely  polite, 
yet  leave  a  feeling  of  resentment  with  another  that 
will  rankle  for  a  long  time.  In  other  words,  “Whai 
you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  can’t  hear  what  you  say.” 
What  is  the  you  that  speaks  so  much  louder  than 
words?  It  is  your  personal  attitude;  it  colors  the 
tones  of  your  voice;  it  looks  from  your  eye;  it  lurks 
in  your  smile;  it  is  felt  in  the  touch  of  your  hand. 
It  is  an  emanation  that  cannot  be  disguised. 

The  fact  is  well  established  that  many  great 
orators  are  affected  to  suclh  a  degree  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  audience,  even  politely  quiet,  that  they 
can  only  do  their  best  when  that  attitude  is  kindly. 
If  a  speaker  cannot  give  his  best  to  an  audience 


that  have  gathered  for  the  express  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  him,  they  are  the  losers.  For  one  thing,  they 
lose  the  time  spent  there,  and  time  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of. 

Even  so  it  is  with  the  school  spirit.  If  each 
one  would  be  permeated  with  kindliness  toward  the 
teacher  and  toward  every  associate  in  the  school, 
all  would  profit  thereby.  The  teachers  could  teach 
more,  with  less  strain  and  the  listeners  could  learn 
more  with  less  effort.  Every  teacher  must  neces¬ 
sarily  give  less  in  the  class  room  than  he  is  capable 
of  for  the  simple  reason  that  often  he  is  forced, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  to  overcome  a  certain 
attitude  of  hostility,  indifference,  or  inertia.  And 
the  students  are  the  losers.  Why  does  one  attend 
school  anyway?  It  is  not  because  one  wants  to 
learn  something  one  does  not  already  know  ? 

Again,  a  friendly  attitude  between  student  and 
student  is  an  opportunity  for  enriching  the  every¬ 
day  life  and  widening  one’s  horizon.  The  poorest 
student  in  the  school  has  something  to  contribute 
to  the  school  life  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  body.  Each  individual  has  something-  Ito 
give  of  himself  that  is  of  value,  and  surely  nothing- 
can  be  of  more  value  than  a  spirit  of  kindliness. 
If  one  really  feels  kindly  toward  the  teacher  and 
toward  all  his  classmates,  he  will  not  thoughtlessly 
annoy  anyone,  laugh  at  unfortunate  mistakes,  or 
hinder  the  work  of  another  in  any  way;  indeed, 
ihe  won’t  even  fee!  inclined  to. 

The  school  spirit,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of 
every  member’s  attitude,  and  whether  he  shall  make 
or  mar  it  is  every  member’s  individual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Harriette  Fowler,  ’34. 


THE  WORLD’S  CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH 

The  world  of  today  has  a  challenge  for  its 
youth.  What  is  this  challenge  ?  In  our  minds  is 
placed  the  building  of  the  future.  Even  now  we 
may  make  or  mar  the  foundation  of  the  structure 
we  shall  erect.  To  us  has  been  given  the  task  of 
achieving.  We  must  make  the  dreams  of  the  world 
come  true.  Ours  is  the  courage,  the  strength,  and 
the  will  to  do  and  dare.  Shall  we  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge?  How  shall  we  answer  it?  Shall  we  desist 
because  others  have  failed?  No,  the  future  is  ours 
to  do  with  as  we  will. 

Our  first  step  must  be  toward  a  worthwhile  goal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  think  primarily 
of  ourselves,  but  of  what  service  we  may  be  to 
others.  This  goal  of  ours  may  not  at  first  be  con¬ 
crete  but  a  vision  to  be  held  and  shaped  until  it 
comes  true.  It  must  not  be  too  simple  a  goal.  For 
the  attainment  of  that  which  is  too  easy  may  make 
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us  over-confident  of  our  progress.  But  the  struggle 
to'  achieve  something  worthwhile  which  will  live 
forever  harms  no  one.  The  vision  within  must  be 
fulfilled  if  we  would  answer  that  challenge  thrown 
to  us. 

But  we  cannot  attain  a  goal  by  merely  having 
a  vision;  we  must  act  as  well  as  plan.  The  years 
we  spend  in  high  school  are  the  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Shirking  our 
lessons,  wasting  time,  tardiness,  unnecessary 
absence  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  our  studies  will 
not  help  us  in  future  life.  “What  we  are  to  be  we 
are  now  becoming-.”  If  we  neglect  our  school  and 
waste  our  time  now,  we  will  do  the  same  when  we 
are  older.  If  the  challenge  held  out  to  us  is  to  be 
answered,  we  must  make  our  preparation  now. 

As  the  span  of  life  is  brief,  our  time  for  pre¬ 
paration  is  necessarily  brief.  All  too  soon  we  must 
begin  to  put  into  practice  the  knowledge  we  have 
learned  by  which  to  attain  our  goal  since  there  is 
:so  much  to  know  before  we  may  achieve  what  lies 
before  us.  Let  us  eagerly  learn  what  knowledge 
we  can  every  day.  We  must  not  be  shirkers  who 
sit  and  idly  watch  the  world  go  by.  For  ours  is 
a  task  which  is  long  and  hard.  WE  must  plan  and 
do.  There  is  darkness  and  mist  about  us  out  of  which 
a  new  world  shall  be  wrought.  The  challenge  shall 
be  answered! 

“You  who  are  young,  it  is  you,  it  is  you 

Who  must  make  the  dreams  of  the  world  come  true. 

You  who  are  young  have  a  world  to  build; 

The  future  shall  be  what  you  have  willed. 

Learn  and  practice;  plan  and  do; 

Hold  a  vision  and  shape  it  true; 

And  you’ll  find  at  last  that  a  dream  or  two, 
Because  of  you,  because  of  you, 

Has,  out  of  the  mist  and  dark,  come  true! 

Heed  what  you  build,  with  a  hand  and  a  tongue, 
You  who  are  young,  you  who  are  young!” 

Mary  Coral'yn  Davies, 

Theresa  Bodwell,  ’35 


WHISTLER  AND  HIS  “MOTHER” 
Sometime  about  1870,  an  artist  named  James 
McNeil  Whistler  painted,  as  many  artists  do,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  his  mother.  In  1872  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Academy  at  London,  and  its  final  acceptance 
was  due  only  to  the  staunch  championship  of  Sir 
William  Boxall,  R.  A.,  who  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  council  if  the  picture  were  not  hung.  In 
1893  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago.  At  this  time  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  could  have  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred-fifty  dollars,  but  it  did  not  choose  to 


stoop  so  low,  and  the  picture  went  back  to  Europe. 
It  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  critics  in 
France  and  was  soon  bought  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  painting  now  belongs  to  the  Louvre 
and  is  insured  at  a  million  dollars.  It  was  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  last 
summer,  and  a  short  time  ago  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  is  the  brief  history  of  the  world  famous 
“Whistler’s  Mother.”  We  of  Massachusetts  may 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  artist  was  born  in 
Lowell.  Whistler’s  father,  George  Washington 
Whistler,  was  a  major  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Later,  as  a  railway  engineer,  he  was  appointed  chief 
advisor  of  the  railway  under  construction  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  This  necessitated  his 
removal  to  Russia  with  his  wife  and  family.  James 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  and  the  most  important  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  stay  in  Russia  was  that  he  learned 
to  speak  French  fluently.  His  father  died  in  1849. 
Soon  after  that  the  widow  and  her  children  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States. 

Following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  James  in 
1851  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but 
after  three  years  of  desultory  study,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed,  chiefly  owing  to  his  deplorable  failure  in 
chemistry.  Later  in  life  Whistler  humorously  said, 
“If  silicon  had  been  a  gas,  I  might  have  become 
a  general  in  the  United  States  Army.”  For  a  while 
after  this,  he  took  the  position  of  a  draftsman  in 
the  Government  Coast  Survey  Department  at 
Washington.  In  February,  1885,  he  resigned  his 
position.  The  end  of  that  year  found  him  an  art 
student  in  Paris. 

Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  mother  has  become 
one  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  pleasing  pattern  of  colors,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  true  work  of  deep  emotion  tenderly 
expressed.  Its  true  value  was  not  recognized  at 
first  along  with  many  other  paintings  of  the  artist, 
mainly  because  of  prejudice  induced  by  certain  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  tendencies  in  his  work.  One  of  these 
was  his  choice  of  musical  titles,  as  “Symphony  in 
White  No.  III.”  A  critic  wrote  in  the  SATURDAY 
REVIEW: 

“In  the  ‘Symphony  in  White  No.  IIP  by  Mr. 
Whistler  there  are  many  dainty  varieties  of  tint, 
but  it  is  not  precisely  a  symphony  in  white.  One 
lady  has  a  yellowish  dress  and  brown  hair  and  a 
bit  of  blue  ribbon;  the  other  has  a  red  fan,  and 
there  are  flowers  and  green  leaves.  There  is  a 
girl  in  white  on  a  white  sofa,  but  even  this  girl 
has  reddish  hair,  and  of  course  there  is  the  flesh 
color  of  the  complexions.” 

To  this  Whistler  retorted:  “BON  DIEU!  did 
this  wise  person  expect  white  hair  and  chalked 
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faces  ?  And  does  be  then  in  his  astounding  con¬ 
sequence,  believe  that  a  symphony  in  F  contains 
no  other  note  but  shall'  be  a  continued  repetition  of 
F.  F.  F.?— Fool!” 

Whistler  went  so  far  as  to  call  his  picture  of 
his  mother,  “Arrangement  in  Gray  and  Black.”  He 
defended  this  title  by  saying:  “That  is  what  it  is. 
To  me  it  is  interesting  as  a  picture  of  my  mother, 
but  what  can  or  ought  the  public  to  care  about 
the  identity  of  the  portrait?” 

As  one  of  his  younger  critics  pertinently  ob¬ 
served,  we  can  find  an  “arrangement  of  gray  and 
black”  in  a  coal  scuttle;  we  find  far  more  in  Whist¬ 
ler’s  “Mother;”  we  find  reverence  for  age,  char¬ 
acter,  tenderness,  and  affection. 

Bryant  Morey  French,  ’34. 


ADVANTAGES 

The  dictionary  states  that  “an  advantage  is 
any  state,  condition,  or  circumstance,  favorable  to 
success,  prosperity,  interest,  or  reputation.”  Such 
states,  conditions,  or  circumstances  present  them¬ 
selves  especially  to  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  every  day  of  their  lives. 

But  we  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  don’t 
always  make  the  most  of  our  advantages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  don’t  get  as  much  out  of  our  studies 
as  we  can,  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  our  ad¬ 
vantages.  Therefore,  by  not  aipplying  ourselves 
wholly  to  our  studies,  we  are  not  only  wasting  time, 
which  is  a  disadvantageous  act  in  itself,  but  also 
letting  our  chances  for  success  and  happiness  slip 
through  our  careless,  idle  fingers. 

The  government  gives  us  this  most  important 
advantage,  our  education.  But  this  offering  works 
reciprocally,  inasmuch  as  an  educated  people  is 
an  advantage  to  a  government.  For  proof  of  this 
statement  let  us  consider  the  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
acy  among  the  people  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
In  Rumania,  60.6  per  cent  of  the  population  can 
neither  read  nor  write;  in  Portugal,  68.9;  in  Spain, 
58.7;  in  Russia,  69  per  cent;  in  Italy,  37  per  cent; 
in  France,  14.1;  in  England,  1.8;  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  2.2;  in  the  German  lands,  .05;  and  in  the 
United  States  3.7.  Please  notice  from  the  list 
of  facts  that  the  most  powerful  and  most  import¬ 
ant  countries  of  the  universe  have  the  least  num¬ 
ber  of  illiterates. 

Now,  what  growing  young  American  does  not 
wish  to  aid  the  United  States,  his  father  country? 
By  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  offered,  he  can  do  just  that.  Therefore,  study 
is  an  advantageous  source  of  prosperity  to  both 
ourselves  and  our  country. 

When  we  mention  study,  our  thought,  of  course, 
turns  toward  books.  We  may  think  that  the  an¬ 


cients  were  backward  in  their  ways  of  life,  but 
they  certainly  realized  the  value  of  books.  Libraries 
existed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  Pisistra- 
tus  is  credited  with  introducing  the  first  public 
library  at  Athens  about  337  B.  C.  Cicero,  wealthy 
Roman,  and  Roman  Emperors  all  made  collections 
of  books.  Through  the  centuries,  libraries  were 
founded  in  every  nation  of  the  world.  The  library 
movement  has  since  spread  so  much  that  libraries 
exist  in  almost  every  community  in  the  United 
States.  As  Woburn  has  three  fine  •libraries,  we 
should  all  take  advantage  of  this  easily  accessible 
knowledge. 

We  should  welcome  and  enjoy  every  advantage 
for  improvement.  It  is  our  business  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  improve.  We  shouldn’t  sit  back  and 
lose  the  opportunities  that  are  placed  at  our  feet. 

David  Kimball,  ’34. 


LIGHT 

Light,  both  in  its  literal  and  figurative  sense, 
has  always  interested  people.  In  all  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  especially  in  art  and  literature,  light  has 
always  been  the  symbol  for  understanding  and  in¬ 
telligence. 

Not  long  ago,  scientists  believed  that  they  knew 
all  about  light.  One  theory  was  that  it  consisted 
of  tiny  particles  shot  out  by  certain  heavenly  bodies. 
A  later  belief  was  that  light  was  made  up  of 
waves  in  the  ether.  Now,  on  account  of  new  facts, 
light  is  still  an  unsolved  mystery.  Today,  scien¬ 
tists  think  that  light  is  both  a  wave  and  a  particle 
at  the  same  time. 

The  history  of  the  theories  concerning  light 
is  parallel  to  the  steps  in  learning.  A  student’s 
earliest  ideas  of  learning  are  imitations.  A  child 
does  and  says  what  his  teacher  does  because  he 
absorbs  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  customs. 
Our  homework  is  like  the  particles.  We  learn 
certain  fundamental  facts  about  a  subject. 
The  class  recitation  and  the  teacher’s  explan¬ 
ation  may  be  compared  to  the  waves  of  light. 
Each  person  has  his  own  idea  about  a  particular 
point  in  the  lesson,  which  is  his  wave  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  helps  to  place  the  ideas  in  their 
natural  order  of  importance  and  to  emphasize  cer¬ 
tain  important  facts  as  the  rays  of  light  seem  to 
illumine  one  part  of  a  room  more  brightly  than  the 
ether  parts.  Hence  the  modern  theory  that  both 
waves  and  particles  compose  light  is  parallel  to  the 
review  of  the  day’s  work  before  we  begin  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  another  day’s  work.  Then  our  own 
thoughts,  our  classmates’  ideas,  and  the  teacher’s 
explanations  may  be  really  assimilated  so  that  we 
may  use  them  later.  This  is  our  light. 

Loraine  S.  Hamm,  ’34. 
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BABIES— JUST  SPOILED  BABIES 

Whenever  a  certain  friend  of  mine  invites  me 
to  her  home  for  luncheon,  I  rather  dread  the  visit, 
for  I  know  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal  will  be 
ruined  by  her  spoiled  daughter.  This  child,  now  in 
the  first  grade,  has  been  so  pampered  all  her  life 
that  she  will  not  even  eat.  She  has  learned  that 
she  will  get  more  attention  from  others  at  the 
table  by  refusing  to  eat  than  if  she  docilely  did  as 
she  was  supposed  to  do.  The  table  conversation 
is  constantly  interrupted  by  her  mother’s  pleading 
and  coaxing  the  child  to  drink  her  milk  or  eat  her 
potatoes  and  the  child's  whining,  fretting  “I  don’t 
want  it.” 

However,  this  behavior  at  the  table  is  but 
one  example  of  the  spoiled  nature  of  the  little  girl. 
If.  while  she  is  playing  in  the  yard,  her  mother 
calls  to  her,  the  child  pays  absolutely  no  attention. 
In  fact,  her  mother  has  to  speak  half  a  dozen  times 
or  more  before  she  is  answered,  and  then  only  to 
be  “sauced  back.” 

Although  this  child  is  aggravating  now,  what 
will  she  be  like  in  ten  years  ?  I  dread  to  think. 
She  is  never  happy  herself — she  spends  half  her 
day  in  tears;  and  she  irritates  those  around  her. 
How  much  better  it  would  be,  for  herself  as  well  as 
for  others,  if  she  had  been  taught  from  the  cradle 
obedience,  respect  for  her  elders,  and  consideration 
of  others! 

But  she  is  not  the  only  spoiled  child  in  this 
world.  Far  from  it.  They  are  everywhere  about 
us.  When  they  grow  up,  we  refer  to  them  as  “dis¬ 
agreeable  persons,”  “bores,”  or  “selfish  individuals,” 
although  they  are  but  big  editions  of  the  Avell  known 
“spoiled  child.” 

Furthermore,  since  they  are  so  plentiful,  there 
must  be  some  of  them  in  school.  And  there  most 
certainly  are.  They  comprise  the  group,  a  minority, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
our  binding  rules.  They  are  just  a  group  of  spoiled 
children  who  are  not  satisfied  with  being  one  of 
the  rest.  They  crave  attention,  and  the  only  way 
that  they  know  how  to  get  it  is  by  annoying  those 
around  them.  All  their  lives  they  have  received 
attention  from  those  at  home  and  they  cannot  en¬ 
dure  the  coolness  of  the  indifference  with  which 
new  companions  receive  them.  Therefore,  like  the 
small  child,  they  are  not  happy.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  reprimanded  and  punished  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  school.  In  addition,  they  make 
those  about  them  unhappy  by  annoying  them,  in¬ 
terrupting  their  classes  with  their  clamoring  for 
attention. 

Remember  this:  no  one  likes  a  spoiled  child.  A 
spoiled  child  does  not  even  like  himself. 

Lillian  Hall,  ’34. 


ART  IN  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  AGE 

Art  is  just  as  prevalent  in  our  modern  indus¬ 
trial  age  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  in  fact,  it  is  far  more  prevalent  than 
it  was  then.  At  that  time,  a  few  outstanding 
painters  mixed  their  own  egg  yolks  and  pigments 
and  bravely  put  forth  their  best  conceptions  on 
church  and  cathedral  interiors.  Nowadays,  there 
are  schools  upon  schools  for  art  students,  each 
school  showing  an  individual  method,  every  school 
gleaning  its  knowledge  from  centuries  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  great  artists. 

Art  leaders  have  stimulated  and  encouraged  the 
interest  in  art  among  all  classes.  Good  pictures 
never  fail  to  interest  people;  that  is  why  the  pion¬ 
eers  of  art  are  famous — they  were  the  best  of  their 
time.  Now,  good  painting  is  not  the  exception;  it 
is  the  rule. 

We  may  ask  why  there  should  be  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  art  in  an  INDUSTRIAL  age.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  simple.  Art,  at  all  times,  has  been  a  re¬ 
sult  of  wealth  on  someone’s  part;  not  that  artists 
are  wealthy,  but  that  their  patrons  are.  Is  it 
strange  then  that  art  is  on  the  increase,  when  the 
wealthiest  corporations  and  individuals  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — wealthy  as  a  result  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  are  the  patrons  ? 

Corporations  know  that  appearances  count;  they 
know  that  well-drawn  advertisements  attract  more 
attention  than  those  poorly-drawn;  they  know  that 
the  appearance  of  luxury,  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  due  to  paintings  and  murals  in  their  buildings, 
inspires  confidence  in  the  company’s  prestige  and 
prosperity.  As  a  result,  large  corporations  are 
art  promoters. 

The  wealthy  individual,  the  millionaire,  has  be¬ 
come  a  connoisseur  of  art.  What  better  way  to 
use  his  millions  ?  He  has  established  galleries  for 
the  best  artists,  and  has  kept  up  the  standard  of 
these  so  that  it  is  an  honor  to  exhibit  in  one.  He 
has  offered  prizes  for  excellence  in  art  design  and 
has  supported  in  every  way  every  enterprise  in  art. 

Because  of  this  stimulation,  art  has  become  out 
standing.  We  do  not  pick  up  a  worth-while  book 
or  magazine  without  perceiving  artistic  illustrations; 
We  do  not  go  to  the  best  theatres  and  large  movie 
houses  without  noticing  beautiful  murals  or  hung 
masterpieces.  Art  has  even  entered  into  industry  it- 
self  in  beautifully  designed  stoves,  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures,  ice-boxes,  motor-cars,  railroad-coaches,  and 
so  on.  The  Industrial  Age  has  become  “art-con¬ 
scious.” 

Bryant  Morey  French,  ’34. 

“LEARN  TO  DO  BY  DOING” 

The  quotation  “Learn  to  do  by  doing”  is  fam- 
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iliar  to  every  pupil  in  our  high  school.  It  has  been 
placed  upon  the  black  board  in  many  rooms  as  a 
slogan  by  which  the  room  progresses.  Mr.  Bean 
has  emphasized  it  on  the  daily  bulletin  and  in  his 
assembly  talks.  To  every  pupil  who  has  taken 
these  words  for  his  motto,  they  imply  the  spirit  of 
responsibility. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  third  period  on 
Friday  has  been  set  aside  an  an  “opportunity  period.” 
At  this  time  every  one  'has  a  chance  to  express  his 
ideas  in  regard  to  school  government.  Many  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  offered;  but,  to  better  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  school,  we  must  not  only  suggest  but 
act.  Accordingly  with  this  purpose  in  mind  the 
Student  Council  has  been  organized.  Its  objectives 
are  many,  but  they  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
phrase,  “Learn  to  do  by  doing.” 

In  order  to  broaden  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  let  us  add  another  phrase:  do  not  be  afraid 
to  do  more  than  is  required.  It  is  not  a  waste  of 
time  to  devote  a  few  hours  a  week  to  extra  work 
which  is  OUTSIDE  the  teachers’  requirements.  In 
later  life  this  extra  knowledge  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage.  Take  for  example  our  school  life. 


A  class  is  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  homework. 
In  many  cases  even  this  work  is  not  completed.  Let 
me  ask,  “How  many  times  is  the  required  amount 
exceeded?”  We  are  satisfied  if  we  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.  After  an  examination  we  wish  we  had 
done  more.  That  “little  more”  may  enable  us  to 
answer  a  question  in  history  or  French  that  will 
pull  us  just  above  the  passing  mark.  The  daily 
duties  of  high  school  form  the  foundation  of  char¬ 
acter  which  will  later  guide  our  lives. 

As  we  grow  older,  we  shall  have  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  face  and  many  decisions  to  make.  Do  we 
expect  to  reach  the  goal  by  only  thinking  about 
them?  No,  we  must  do  something  to  help  solve 
them.  The  small  tasks,  left  undone,  lead  to  larger 
ones  that  are  more  difficult  to  undertake.  Perhaps 
Mr.  F.  W.  Workman  had  the  same  idea  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 

Have  you  a  task  in  your  mind  to  do  ? 

Don’t  put  it  off — just  carry  it  through. 

Tomorrow’s  elusive;  the  chance  might  slip, 
Something  might  happen,  you  may  lose  your  grip. 
Do  it  today.” 

Dorothy  Andrews,  ’34. 
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TWO  JACKS  AND  AN  ACE 

A  majestic  'looking  old  house  of  the  colonial 
type  stood  out  against  the  sky  as  one  gazed  at  it 
from  the  valley.  A  long  winding  driveway  led  up 
to  .  this  building.  The  hillside  was  vested  in  a 
green,  woody  coat.  Night  had  fallen,  but  the  moon, 
which  was  just  slightly  shrouded  in  misty  clouds, 
was  rising  over  the  roof,  so  that  despite  the  de¬ 
scending  gloom,  one  could  see  that  the  blinds  were 
closed  at  every  window. 

From  the  thicket  along  the  side  of  the  drive¬ 
way  emerged  a  round-shouldered,  sneaky-looking 
individual.  This  was  the  noble  personage  of  Mr: 

T.  Edward  Henderson,  professional  burglar,  pick¬ 
pocket,  and  general  good-for-nothing  scoundrel.  He 
had  lain  in  the  bushes  all  the  afternooh  .  watching 
the  silent  house  which  he  had  learned- in  the  town 
to  be  closed  up  for  the  summer  while  its  inhabitants 
were  vacationing  at  the  seashore. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  no  one  around,  he  made 
his  way  up  to  the  house,  all  the  while  thinking  what 
an  easy  job  this  would  be  to  an  expert  like  him. 

He  first  tried  all  the  doors.'  There,  was  no  need 
of  going  to  the  unnecessary trouble  of  climbing 
through  a  window  if  he  could  find  a  door  capable  of 
being  jimmied.  He  did  find  one — a  side  door,  per¬ 
haps  the  servants’  entrance,  and  he  was  an  artist 
when  it  came  to  picking  locks.  Thus  he- gained  en-  - 
trance  easily.  Maybe  this  was  to  be  his-  lucky 
night,  he  thought. 

Upon  entering,  a  flashlight  was  brought  into 
play,  and  after  stumbling  over  several  pieces  of 
furniture,  he  found  the  room  he  was  looking  for, 
old  Blackburn’s  library.  The  light  played  search- 
ingly  around  the  walls.  Joe  Benson,  former  butler 
in  the  Blackburn  household  whom  Henderson  had 
met  in  New  York,  said  that  the  wall  safe  which  con¬ 
tained  the  famous  Blackburn  jewels  was  behind 


the  oil  painting  of  Napoleon.  Ah!  There  it  was— 
right  over  the  fireplace.  It  took  him  but  a  few 
seconds  to  push  the  picture  to  one  side.  There  was 
the  safe  just  as  Benson  had  said.  Now,  he  faced 
the  task  of  opening  it  and  this  would  need  all  his 
professional  knowledge. 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  work,  a  slight 
sound  -came  to  his  keen  ears.  Somebody  was  try¬ 
ing  to  open  one  of  the  windows.  Quickly  Hender¬ 
son  extinguished  his  flashlight  and  crept  over  to 
the  window.  There  at  the  farther  corner  of  the 
house  he  perceived  a  figure  disappearing  through 
a  raised  window,  the  blind  of  which  lay  on  the 
ground. 

“A  burglar,  huh,”  murmured  Henderson  to  him¬ 
self,  the  dirty  crook!  I’ll  teach  him  a  lesson.” 

•  ,,,-On  expostulating  thus,  Henderson  quickly  put 
the  picture  back  in  place  over  the  safe  and  sat  down 
to  wait  in  a  comfortable  leather  Morris  chair  be¬ 
side  the  fireplace.  He  heard  footsteps  outside  the 
room.  The  doorknob  turned.  The  -light  was  sud¬ 
denly  snapped  on,  and  there  before  him  stood  a 
rather  small,  young  looking  fellow.  The  visitor 
seemed  to  have  every  confidence  in  himself.  On 
perceiving  Henderson,  he  acted  by  no  means  sur¬ 
prised.  Leisurely  he  doffed  the  slouched  gray  hat 
which  had  graced  his  head  and  in  a  very  mocking 
voice  said: 

“Why,  how  do  you  do.” 

Henderson,  although  taken  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise,  put  on  a  bold  front,  sprang  up,  and  roared: 

“What  are  you  doing  in  my  house?” 

“Your  house?”  “Why,”  replied  the  stranger, 
“this  is  my  house.” 

“So  it’s  your  house,  is  it?”  rejoined  Hender¬ 
son.  “Well,  then,  how  is  it  you  had  to  take  off  a 
blind  and  jimmy  a  window  to  get  in?” 

“That’s  easy,”  returned  the  newcomer,  “I  just 
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didn’t  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  picking  a  lock  as 
you  did.  Besides,  I  wanted  a  little  exercise  after 
lying  in  the  woods  watching  you  all  the  afternoon. 
Listen,  feller,  we’re  two  of  a  kind,  both  after  the 
same  thing.  What’s  the  use  of  trying  to  fool  each 
other.  Let’s  get  together  on  it  and  be  friends.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,”  my  name’s  Hen¬ 
derson — from  New  York.” 

“Mine’s  Jim  Carroll,  Newark.” 

A  pause  followed.  Finally  Carroll  spoke: 

“Well,  now  that  formalities  are  over,  let’s  get  to 
work.  Have  you  found  the  safe  yet?” 

“Yes,  I  have.  It’s  right  there,”  and  he  pointed 
to  Napoleon’s  picture.  Upon  that  they  both  started 
to  try  to  open  the  safe.  However,  they  had  hardly 
begun  their  task  when  a  slight  sound  came  to  their 
ears.  The  light  was  put  out.  They  peered  out  the 
window.  A  dark  figure  of  a  man  seemed  to  be  try¬ 
ing  the  lock  on  the  door  through  which  Henderson 
had  entered.  They  looked  knowingly  at  each  other 
— another  one. 

“Let’s  put  this  crook  in  his  place,”  said  Hen¬ 
derson. 

They  quickly  set  the  room  in  order  and  sat  down 
to  wait  for  the  visitor.  The  stranger  soon  entered 
the  room  and  snapped  on  the  light  with  the  same 
bold  precision  as  Carroll  when  he  came  in.  The  new¬ 
comer  was  a  well-dressed  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age. 

Carroll  blurted  out,  “I  suppose  you’re  going 
to  tell  us  you  own  this  house.” 

“I  happen  to,”  calmly  replied  the  stranger, 
“I’m  Roger  Blackburn,  Jr.,  head  of  the  State  Police. 
Have  my  card.  I  have  a  squad  of  my  men  sur¬ 
rounding  the  house.  Better  come  quietly,  boys.” 

Henderson  and  Carroll  stood  there  dumbfounded 
and  perplexed. 

“The  old  hermit  down  in  the  valley,”  continued 
Mr.  Blackburn,”  told  me  that  he  saw  a  light  mov¬ 
ing  about  the  house  and  here  I  am.  I  trust  you 
like  the  house.  It’s  a  quaint,  old  place,  isn’t  it?” 

David  Kimball,  ’34. 


THE  TICKET 

As  Beth  rode  toward  the  city  on  the  one  o’clock 
train,  she  was  very  angry  with  herself,  with  every¬ 
one  she  met,  and  the  whole  world  in  general.  The 
past  week  had  started  so  beautifully  and  ended  so 
dissappointingly.  The  staring  child  across  the  aisle 
from  her,  the  gentleman  behind  her  who  rattled  his 
newspaper,  the  chattering  girls  in  front  of  her,  all 
seemed  to  irritate  her  usually  pleasant  disposition, 
and  to  bring  a  pout  to  her  pretty  lips. 

It  had  all  started  so  enthusiastically.  Last 


Monday  while  she  was  in  town,  Beth  saw  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  her  favorite  play  by  her  favorite 
author  to  be  played  the  next  week  beginning  Fri¬ 
day.  Very  pleased,  she  bought  two  tickets  and  as 
soon  as  she  got  home,  invited  her  mother  to  go  with 
her.  Only  yesterday — Beth  groaned — only  yester¬ 
day,  she  had  lost  one  of  the  tickets,  at  least  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  she  noticed  it  was  gone.  Her 
mother  knowing  how  much  her  daughter  wanted  to 
see  it,  insisted  that  Beth  go  along  in  spite  of  her 
protests. 

So  here  it  was  Saturday,  and  Beth  was  going 
alone. 

“No  matter  how  much  you  want  to  do  a  thing.” 
Beth  was  thinking,  “it’s  not  much  fun  to  do  it 
alone.” 

So  upset  was  she  that  when  a  polite  young  man 
held  the  door  for  her,  she  entirely  forgot  to  thank 
him!  All  the  way  to  the  theatre  Beth’s  disposition 
did  not  improve  in  the  least.  When  she  arrived, 
the  seats  on  both  sides  of  her  were  filled,  and  she 
couldn’t  decide  which  had  the  one  for  which  she 
bought  the  ticket.  On  the  right  was  a  smartly 
dressed  young  woman  of  about  thirty  years  who 
seemed  to  be  with  a  party.  But  on  the  left  was  a 
tired  young  girl  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old  who  seemed  to  be  quite  alone. 

After  the  first  intermission,  Beth’s  anger  had 
abated  considerably  and  she  politely  asked  the  girl 
on  her  left — who  she  had  decided  was  the  one  who 
occupied  the  seat  that  Beth’s  mother  should  have 
had — if  she  would  care  to  look  at  her  booklet  about 
the  play. 

The  girl  answered,  “I  should  like  to  very  much. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  play  as  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  is  making  her  “debut”  in  a 
minor  role.  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  the  critics 
say  about  her.” 

“How  do  you  like  the  iatest  style  of  presenta¬ 
tion?”  Beth  asked. 

There  followed  a  very  detailed  explanation  mqclj 
of  which  Beth  did  not  understand.  -v 

“You  must  go  very  often  to  know  so  ■  much 
about  it,”  Beth  explained. 

“No,  indeed,”  the  girl  smiled,  “in  fact  it  was 
very  lucky  for  me  that  I  could  even  come  to-day-. 

I  am  a  student  in  a  famous  dramatic  club  here,  and 
my  funds  can’t  permit  me  many  theatre  trips.  You 
see  last  Monday,  I  found  a  ticket  just  outside  the 
doorway  of  the  theatre.  I  took  it  to  the. ticket 
office,  but  they  could  not  toll  me  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed.  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  feel  so  happy  about 
it,  for  perhaps  the  person  who  bought  it  is  just 
as  anxious  to  see  the  play  as  I  am.” 

“I  am  sure  the  owner  would  be  much  pleased 
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to  think  that  his  stray  ticket  came  to  such  an  ap¬ 
preciative  person,”  said  Beth  warmly. 

Later  that  evening  her  mother  thoroughly 
agreed  with  her. 

Elizabeth  Bezanson,  ’34. 


WHAT  PRICE  SUCCESS  ? 

The  town  hall  was  filled  with  people  who  had 
come,  as  they  came  every  year,  to  the  annual  show. 
A  very  attractive  woman  was  singing  “Sylvia.”  She 
was  a  resident  of  Rockville,  and  was  asked  to  sing 
at  nearly  every  luncheon  or  benefit  in  the  town. 
When  she  had  finished,  the  crowd  applauded  wildly. 
She  smiled,  and  made  her  way  down  to  a  friend. 

“Oh  Virginia,  may  I  present  'Mr.  Allen  Thorpe? 
He  has  fallen  in  love  with  your  voice,  and  has  begged 
for  an  introduction,”  greeted  Alice  Warren,  at  her 
approach.  Virginia  smiled  and  extended  her  hand 
to  the  attractive  man. 

“I  am  here  just  by  chance,”  he  said.  “I  ar¬ 
range  radio  programs  for  Station  XYZ.  We  are 
going  to  start  a  new  commercial  program  in  a  few 
weeks;  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  sing  tonight,  I  knew 
that  you  were  just  the  one  I  want  for  the  prograjn. 
Will  you  accept?  Of  course,  it  will  only  be  fifteen 
minutes  a  week  and  the  pay  will  be  very  small,  but 
there  is  a  chance  for  advancement.  We  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  two  programs  a  week  later  on,  if  the 
radio  public  likes  you  well  enough.  Well' — ?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Thorpe.  You  see  I 
am  married  and  the  mother  of  two  children;  there¬ 
fore  my  time  is  not  all  my  own.  However,  I’ll  talk 
the  matter  over  with  my  husband  and  if  he  consents, 
I’ll  let  you  know.” 

That  evening,  Virginia  told  her  husband  about 
the  offer.  At  first  he  hesitated;  then  he  said,  “If 
it  will  make  you  happy,  you  may  do  it.”  The  next 
day  she  informed  Mr.  Thorpe  that  she  would  accept 
his  offer.  One  month  later,  she  stood  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  room,  a  trifle  nervous,  but  trying  desperately 
to  overcome  the  feeling.  She  sang  sweetly  and  un¬ 
affectedly,  and  to  her  joy,  the  nervous  feeling  left 
her. 

“Mrs.  Lane,  you  were  wonderful!  You’ll  be 
swamped  with  fan  mail  now;  wait  and  see  if  you 
aren’t,”  was  Allen  Thorpe’s  greeting,  after  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  completed  Tier  first  broadcast. 

Sure  enough,  within  a  week,  she  had  received 
hundreds  of  letters.  Some  praised  her,  some  criti¬ 
cized  her,  and  others  asked  her  to  sing  some  of 
their  favorites.  After  a  few  weeks,  Vii'ginia’s  pop¬ 
ularity  was  so  great  that  her  sponsors  decided  to 
give  her  two  fifteen-minute  programs  weekly. 

One  day  Allen  Thorpe  told  her  that  she  had  an 
offer  to  sing  at  a  larger  studio  in  New  York.  Her 


salary,  of  course,  would  increase.  But  she  would 
have  to  live  in  New  York.  Virginia  was  thrilled; 
now  her  dreams  were  being  realized.  She  was  al¬ 
ready  making  almost  as  much  money  as  Bob.  Now 
she  would  be  making  more! 

That  evening  Virginia  told  Bob  about  Thorpe’s 
offer.  Bob,  however,  seemed  displeased. 

“But  Virginia,  you  can’t  go  to  New  York  to 
live!  You  have  a  home  here  and  two  children.  You 
couldn’t  take  them  with  you.  Besides,  I  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  working.  I’m  the  wage-earner  in  this 
family  and  intend  to  be  in  the  future.  Isn’t  my 
salary  enough?  We  got  along  fine  before — ” 

“But  Bob,  you  don’t  understand!  This  is  the 
chance  of  a  life-time!  I’ll  be  famous  and  wealthy; 
we  can  have  a  beautiful  home,  cars,  travel,  and 
when  the  children  grow  up  we  can  give  them  a 
splendid  education.  Surely  you  wouldn’t  refuse 
Babs  and  Hughie  that?  Perhaps  I  WILL  have  to 
stay  in  New  York.  You  can  stay  here  and  I’ll  put 
the  children  in  a  boarding  school.  It  isn’t  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  you  think!” 

Bob.  however,  did  not  give  in  to  her  this  time. 
He  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  her  to  desert  her 
home  and  children  to  go  away  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Virginia  was  determined  to  accept  the 
offer,  and  despite  her  husband’s  disapproval',  told 
Thorpe  that  she  would  go  to  New  York  as  soon  as 
they  wanted  her  there. 

A  week  before  she  was  to  leave,  Virginia  placed 
her  two  children  in  a  boarding  school.  Bob  had 
very  little  to  say  in  the  matter. 

“You  are  acting  against  my  wishes.  You  are 
leaving  everything  behind  you  to  follow  some  will- 
o-the-wisp.  You  have  no  idea  where  it  will  lead 
you,  but  here  are  my  last  words  to  you,  Virginia.” 
Bob  hotly  declared.  “You  leave  this  house  to  go  to 
that  position,  and  you’ll  not  enter  it  again  as  my 
wife.” 

“Bob  Lane,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying! 
This  is  my  home  as  well  as  it’s  yours.  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  if  I  go  to  New  York?  Surely 
I  deserve  a  vacation  anyway!” 

“I  have  nothing  else  to  say  in  the  matter,”  Bob 
answered,  calmly,  walking  from  the  room.  The 
next  week  Virginia  sailed  for  New  Yoi’k.  She  was 
met  by  her  sponsors  who  went  over  all  the  details 
with  her.  She  was  to  give  a  half-hour  broadcast 
one  night  a  week  over  one  of  the  most  popular 
stations  in  New  York. 

She  was  progressing  very  rapidly  now.  She 
received  hundreds  of  letters  daily,  and  -was  making 
a  fine  salary.  She  occupied  a  suite  in  one  of  the 
most  expensive  hotels  in  the  city.  She  began  to 
study  voice  under  the  direction  of  New  York’s  most 
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famous  teacher.  She  had  not  heard  from  Bob  since 
she  left  Rockville,  but  wrote  to  the  children  once 
in  a  while. 

Finally  the  breaking  point  come.  She  had  a 
nervous  collapse.  Doctors  said  she  must  have  a  com¬ 
plete  change.  It  meant  giving  up  her  radio  work. 
They  sent  her  to  a  sanatorium  in  Nevada,  under  the 
constant  care  of  nurses.  Although  she  gained  slow¬ 
ly,  she  was  losing  her  beauty.  She  was  but  a 
mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Occasionally  she 
rceeived  letters  from  Thorpe.  Finally  he  wrote 
telling  her  that  they  had  found  another  girl  to  take 
her  place  at  the  studio. 

One  day  Virginia  had  a  visit  from  her  old  friend, 
Alice  Warren.  Alice  was  in  Nevada  on  business 
and  called  to  see  Virginia. 

“Oh,  Alice,  you  can’t  imagine  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  someone  from  home!  I’ve  been  out  here  ten 
months  now,  and  somehow  I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  be 
the  same  again.  Do  you  ever  see  Bob  or  the  child¬ 
ren  ?” 

“Virginia,  I-er,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  but  Bob 
secured  a  divorce  from  you  some  time  ago.  He 
charged  desertion.” 

“Bob  couldn’t  have  divorced  me!”  Virginia 
cried.  “Oh,  he  couldn’t  have!  We’ve  always  been 
so  happy.” 

After  a  pause  she  asked,  “Why  didn’t  he  let 
me  know?” 

“He  tried  to,  but  he  couldn’t  get  in  touch  with 
you.  They  kept  you  away  from  everything  and 
everybody,  you  know.  He  has  the  children  with 
him,  living  at  his  mother’s.” 

Virginia  remained  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then 
she  spoke  as  if  in  a  daze. 

“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  time  out  here  to  think  back, 
Alice.  I’ve  often  wondered  if  it  was  all  worth  while. 
Now  I  know  it  wasn’t.  I’ve  sacrificed  my  home,  my 
husband,  and  my  children  for  a  little  bit  of  what 
I  thought  was  happiness.  It’s  true  that  I  was 
famous,  temporarily,  and  earned  plenty  of  money. 
But  where  is  it  all  now  ?  Gone  to  doctors  and 
nurses!  I  have  very  little  left.  But  if  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over,  it  would  be  entirely  different.”  And 
with  a  deep  sigh,  she  turned  her  head  but  not  before 
her  visitor  noticed  that  her  long  lashes  glistened 
with  tears. 

Janet  Walsh,  ’34. 


ESCAPE 

As  Joe  Aldrich  alighted  from  the  train  in  a 
small  Montana  town  he  glanced  about  him.  So  this 
was  where  he  was  to  bury  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world — begin  all  over  again!  Well,  it  certainly 
was  a  change  after  New  York.  He  walked  slowly 
to  the  little  hotel  near  the  railroad  station  and  ob¬ 


tained  a  room.  Standing  in  the  “lobby”  of  the 
hotel  was  a  group  of  rough-looking  men,  smoking 
pipes  and  gossiping  about  cattle  and  men.  They 
looked  up  with  obvious  surprise  when  Aldrich, 
young,  good-looking,  and  well-dressed,  entered;  ab¬ 
ruptly  stopping  their  conversation,  they  regarded 
with  interest  the  stranger  who  felt  rather  self-con¬ 
scious  at  their  curiosity. 

He  registered  and  then  retired  to  his  room  to 
rest  after  his  journey  and  make  more  definite  plans 
for  the  morrow.  He  intended  to  invest  his  money 
in  a  ranch  and  make  good.  He  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  ranching,  but  the  next  day  he  went 
down  among  the  men  and  presented  himself  as  a 
prospective  rancher.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  surrounding  towns,  looking  about  for  a  man 
who  knew  enough  about  ranching  to  successfully 
manage  a  ranch.  A  month  later  he  had  secured 
Henry  Bell  to  help  him  organize  the  new  business. 

Bell  was  a  middle-aged  cattle  man,  working  on 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  ranches  in 
the  surrounding  country.  He  was  intelligent,  hard¬ 
working,  and,  above  all,  knew  everything  that  there 
was  to  know  about  cattle-ranching. 

He  was  glad  enough  to  become  Aldrich’s  man¬ 
ager  and  teach  him  the  cattle  business — the  salary 
was  more  enticing  than  his  present  one.  Together 
he  and  Aldrich  bought  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
and  the  first  lot  of  their  cattle. 

Aldrich’s  ranch  prospered.  It  had  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Aldrich  supplied  the  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  and  Bill,  the  years  of  practical  experience. 

Besides  his  prosperity,  Aldrich  had  many 
friends.  His  quiet  ways  wei-e  very  popular  with  the 
ranchmen.  In  five  years  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  cattle  men  for  miles 
around. 

One  afternoon  about  sundown,  when  he  had 
come  in  from  a  day  out-of-doors  inspecting  his 
ranch,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  Jananese  ser¬ 
vant,  “A  Mr.  Stockpole  is  waiting  to  see  you,  sir.” 
He  entered  his  well  furnished  but  simple  library 
and  greeted  his  visitor.  The  stranger  did  not  speak 
for  a  few  minutes.  Aldrich  became  vaguely  uneasy. 
Finally  Stockpole  spoke. 

“Nice  place  you  have  here,  what?” 

“I’m  satisfied  with  it,”  replied  Aldrich. 

“How  come  you  turned  to  ranching?”  inquired 
Slockuole. 

“What  do  you  mean,  ‘TURNED  to  ranching’?” 

“Just  what  I  said.  I  can  tell  from  your  man¬ 
ner  and  the  furnishings  of  this  room  that  you 
weren’t  born  to  this  kind  of  life,”  said  Stockpole 
innocently. 

“Rather  observant,  aren’t  you?  But  who  are 
you?  A  name  means  nothing.” 
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“Why,  I’m  Adam  Stockpole,  Inspector  Stock- 
pole,  of  the  New  York  Police.  I’ve  come  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you, 
John  Meredith.” 

The  inspector  kept  his  eyes  fastened  intently 
on  Aldrich.  Suddenly  Aldrich  became  very  red  then 
deathly  pale.  In  a  minute  he  regained  possession 
of  himself  and  said  coolly  enough,  “Well,  so  what? 
You’ll  never  take  me  back  to  New  York  with  you. 
I’m  bound  to  escape.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  aren’t,  Meredith,  I’ve  half  a  dozen 
armed  men  in  the  next  room,  so  you  haven’t  a 
chance.” 

There  flashed  before  Meredith’s  brain  all  the 
events  of  five  years  before:  careless  college  career, 
easy  job,  chance  for  shady  dealings,  acceptance  of 
opportunity,  discovery,  flight  with  stolen  money,  new 
start  for  an  honest  life. 

Inspector  Stockpole  turned  to  the  door  to  call 
in  his  men,  but  he  had  scarcely  turned  his  back 
when  a  loud  shot  rang  out.  He  turned.  John  Mere¬ 
dith,  alias  Joseph  Aldrich,  lay  sprawled  on  the 
floor,  clutching  a  revolver  in  his  hand.  So  once 
more  he  had  tried  to  escape  the  wheels  of  justice, 
this,  time  permanently.  As  Stockpole  ran  to  him, 
in  a  weak  voice  he  muttered,  “I  did  this  before  1 
thought.  I  want  to  pay  for  my  sins.  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  them.  The  West  has 
taught  me  to  be  a  man.” 

Lillian  Hall,  ’34. 


AND  THE  CHILDREN  SUFFER 
Mellow  June  sunshine  was  pouring  in  through 
the  dormitory  window.  Don  Amesley  was  pound¬ 
ing  out  a  theme  on  the  broken-down  typewriter  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  two  months’  old  record  on 
a  portable  graphophone.  A  loud  rap  came  upon 
the  closed  door.  The  typewriter  hit  Q  instead  of 
A,  the  phonograph  skipped  a  note;  and  Don  re¬ 
signedly  said,  “What  is  it?”  The  khaki-topped  head 
of  a.  messenger  boy  thrust  itself  jerkily  into  the 
room. “Telegram  for  James  Palmer.” 

“He’s  over  at  the  ‘lab,’  ”  replied  Don  without 
looking  up. 

“I  don’t  care  where  he’s  at,”  said  the  message  boy 
irritably.  “This  is  where  he  lives,  ain’t  it?” 

“Oh,  all  right,  I’ll  take  it.”  Don  reached  out 
a  long  left  arm  and  the  typewriter  hit  Q  again.  The 
door  slammed.  Don  looked  up  to  see  his  hand  grip¬ 
ping  thin  air  and  the  telegram  on  the  floor.  With 
a  sigh  and  an  exasperated  glance  in  the  direction 
the  boy  must  have  taken,  he  arose  and  picked  it 
up.  •  Holding  it  to  the  light,  he  scrutinized  it  with 
narrowed  eyes.  “It’s  none  of  my  business,”  he 
muttered  and  laid  it.  on  James’s  bed.  The  khaki- 
topped  head  popped  in  again. 


“Do  you  want  to  sign  for  the  other  guy?” 

Don  reached  for  the  water-pitcher,  and  the 
head  vanished.  The  young  man  went  back  to  the 
typewrite!',  but  he  could  not  seem  to  continue  his 
theme.  “I  wonder  what  the  matter  is,”  he  mused, 
rising  from  his  desk  and  picking  up  the  telegram 
once  again.  “Maybe  I  should  take  this  over  to 
Jim.  Let’s  see.”  He  looked  at  his  watch.  “No, 
he’ll  be  here  in  five  minutes.”  The  phonograph  gave 
forth  a  grating  noise,  and  Don  leaped  to  rescue  the 
one  remaining  needle  from  its  place  of  lodgment  in 
the  paper  label  of  the  record. 

A  few  minutes  later  James  entered  the  room. 
“Well,  I  got  that  compound  at  last,  Don.  I  told 
you  it  needed  copper  sulphate.” 

“Telegram  for  you,  Jim.” 

“Who — me?” 

“Yes,  on  your  bed.”  James  ripped  open  the 
envelope;  then  the  smile  faded  on  his  lips.  “It’s 
from  Glad!” 

“What’s  up?”  asked  Don. 

“She  says,  ‘Come  at  once.’  ” 

“Well,  don’t  look  so  glum  about  it.  You’d  think 
it  was  a  calamity  to  have  your  fiancee  telegraph 
you  to  come  hither!” 

James  still  appeared  dazed.  “But  look  here, 
Don.  Glad  never  telegraphs  unless— unless — hand 
me  that  collar,  Don.”  James  sprang  into  action, 
cramming  the  telegram  into  his  pocket,  dragging 
his  suitcase  from  under  the  bed,  and  starting  to 
pack  with  no  apparent  care  for  order  or  wrinkles. 

“Starting  already,  you  lunatic?”  mocked  Don. 
“My — -my — ‘Improbe  Amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pec- 
tora  cogis!’  ” 

“All  right,  I  tell  you,  but  I’m  worried.”  He 
finished  packing  in  silence,  and  tore  out  of  the  room. 
A  moment  later  a  voice  out  on  the  lawn  called,  “Hey, 
Don,  my  military  brushes!” 

The  pafient  Don  threw  them  out  the  window. 

“Never  too  hurried  or  worried  to  forget  your 
looks,  eh  what,  Adonis?” 

A  brown  roadster  roared  into  the  distance  and 
the  typewriter  and  phonograph  started  their  ever- 
doubtful  race. 

*  *  * 

The  sun  was  setting  over  poplared  hills  in  the 
restful  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  campus  at 
Canlon  was  quiet  with  the  drowsy  hush  of  evening. 
Here  and  there  dim  lights  were  appearing  in  the 
windows  of  the  ivy-covered  buildings.  In  a  chintz- 
hung  room  in  one  of  them,  Gladys  Albright, 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  was  walking 
restlessly  back  and  forth,  a  letter  clutched  in  her 
hand. 

“It  can’t  be,”  she  shobbed.  “It  can’t  be — oh — 
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it’s  too  cruel!”  The  house  matron  stepped  softly 
into  the  room.  “Gladys,”  she  said. 

“Yes?” 

“Gladys,  Jim  has  come.”  The  girl  stiffened 
and  bit  her  lip.  She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  suppress 
a  terrific  struggle.  Her  eyes  alternately  closed  then 
opened  wide  and  her  nostrils  dilated  quickly. 

“Gladys,  Jim  has  come,”  the  matron  repeated 
gently. 

“All  right.”  She  moved  mechanically  to  the 
door  under  the  matron’s  guidance  and  down  the 
long  corridors,  oblivious  of  her  classmates’  wonder¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  glances.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  she  was  met  by  Jim. 

“I’m  here,  Glad.”  Jim  tried  hard  to  look  cheer¬ 
ful  in  spite  of  his  inward  horror  at  Gladys’  appear¬ 
ance.  “Come  in  here,  Glad,”  he  said,  leading  her 
into  an  adjacent  lounge,  which  was  empty,  and 
joining  the  portieres  behind  them.  “There,  now,”  he 
motioned  her  to  a  divan.  “What’s  the  matter,  dear 
girl?” 

“I — it  can’t  be — Oh — ”  sobs  shook  her  breast. 

“Tell  me,”  he  urged,  smoothing  her  hair. 

“My  mother — oh — my  mother — is — that  i  s — 
she  is  the  divorced — wife  of — -your  father.” 

Jim  choked.  Gladys  faltered  then  continued, 
“It — wouldn’t — be  so  bad — if  we — were  brother  and 
sister — but  that!”  She  broke  down  convulsively. 

“So — they’ve  told  you,”  Jim  said. 

“Oh! — you  knew,  Jim?”  Her  tone  bespoke  re¬ 
proach.  ,  | 

“Yes,”  he  sighed,  “I  knew  it.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me,  Jim?”  She  bit  her  lip. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  was  necessary,”  said  Jim,  be¬ 
coming  angry.  “I  don’t  see  that  it  makes  any  dif¬ 
ference.  I — we — this  is  OUR  life,  Glad!” 

“But  you  haven’t  read  Mother’s  letter.” 

“I’d  rather  not.”  Jim,  hurt  by  the  futlity  of 
the  thing,  grew  sullen. 

“But — my  mother — hates — your  father!” 

“Yes — I  thought  so.  What  of  it?” 

“Can’t  you  see,  Jim,  I  have — no  father.  My 
mother — ” 

“I  see — of  course.  I  can’t  take  you  away  from 
your  mother.”  Jim’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  car¬ 
pet;  his  hands,  clenched  between  his  knees;  his 
shoulders,  hunched  forward.  He  was  fighting — 
hard. 

“No,  no! — It  isn’t  that,  Jim — please — ” 

“You’re  all  your  mother  has  left;  she’s  put  you 
through  college.  I  am  an  intruder.” 

“Jim!”  Gladys  caught  her  throat,  seemingly 
gasping  for  air;  she  looked  around  like  a  trapped 
animal  seeking  escape. 

“Glad,  don’t  take  it  like  that!”  Jim  was  now 
seriously  worried,  as  the  gijrl  seemed  ready  to 


collapse. 

“Jim — I’m — not  strong.  Jim — this  is  too 
much.  My  heart  is  breaking.”  He  gripped  her 
tightly  to  steady  her. 

“It’s  true,  isn’t  it,  Glad?” 

“What?” 

“What  I  said.” 

She  was  struggling  to  say  ‘no’,  to  overcome 
the  conflict  in  her  breast.  .  . 

•C"-  - ...  •  • 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“Is  this  ‘Goodbye’,  Glad?” 

“Yes,  ‘Goodbve’,  Jim.” 

Having  seen  her  safely  taken  to  the  infirmary, 
Jim  and  the  brown  roadster  went  slowly  home. 

An  occasional  tourist  passing  through  Canlon 
may  be  shown  the  college  chapel;  it  is  a  beautiful 
building.  On  turning  into  the  right  aisle,  he  will 
notice  an  exquisitely  etched  tablet  set  in  the  wall, 
which  bears  this  inscription: 

Gladys  Albright 
Class  1923 
Died  1923 

And  the  tourist  never  fails  to  wonder  about  it. 

Bryant  M.  French,  ’34. 


THE  GREAT  ISLAND  MYSTERY 

Just  at  twelve  o’clock,  one  stormy  December 
night  in  1921,  while  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Rocky 
Point  Station,  I  saw  a  rosy  reflection  in  the  sky  to 
the  northwest.  I  cried  out  excitedly  to  Jim  Jones* 
who  was  in  the  kitchen,  “Say,  Jim,  what’s  that 
light  over  there  in  the  sky?” 

“Why,  it’s  probably  an  old  shack  on  Great 
Island,”  he  answered. 

We  were  just  going  to  the  door  when'  Ted 
Holmes  dashed  in.  One  look  at  his  white  face  att.'P 
Jim  and  I  knew  it  was  something  serious.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  boat  slip,  where  we  were  joined  by  Charlie 
Lewis.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  he  had  passed 
the  half-way  buoy,  then  Ted  broke  the  awful  silence 
with,  “It  is  certainly  Mrs.  Paul’s  cottage.”  The 
blazing  timbers  were  already  falling  into  the  water. 
But  before  we  landed  we  could  see  that  the  fire 
had  begun  to  die  down  of  its  own  accord.  We  were 
surprised  that  the  old  wood-shed  nearby  was  not 
burning.  When  I  got  back  from  mooring  the  boat, 
the  boys  had  found  no  trace  of  Mrs.  Paul.  We 
shouted  and  called  but  our  voices  could  be  heard 
only  ten  feet  away  on  account  of  the  roar  of  the 

spray. 

We  hunted  near  the  site  of  tne  home  toi 
almost  two  hours,  but  we  could  not  iind  her.  At 
last,  in  despair  we  sat  down  to  wait  until  day-light. 
Each  one  of  us  told  of  some  particular  kindness 
Mrs.  Paul  had  done  besides  inviting  us  to  dinnei 
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every  time  we  were  over  to  the  island  and  having 
us  over  there  on  our  days  off. 

After  the  storm  had  died  down.,  we  heard  a 
faint  noise  in  the  wood-shed.  Jim  and  Ted  hurried 
over,  broke  the  window  and  opened  it.  A  little 
tortoise-shell  kitten  jumped  out  and  rubbed  against 
them.  We  searched  the  shed  thoroughly  but  there 
wasn’t  a  clue  to  Mrs.  Paul’s  whereabouts  that  we 
could  find.  It  seemed  strange  'that  the  cat  should 
be  in  the  shed  because  all  of  Mrs.  Paul’s  friends 
knew  that  every  night  the  cat  slept  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  we  ate  some  crackers 
that  were  in  the  boat.  Then  we  searched  every 
inch  of  the  island  to  see  if  there  were  any  tracks  to 
show  where  she  had  gone.  That  noon  Charlie  and 
Ted  rowed  back  to  the  station  for  some  food,  and 
as  soon  as  they  returned  we  started  sifting  the 
ashes  but  we  could  not  find  even  a  tiny  particle 
of  anything  that  looked  like  a  bone.  The  fact  that 
there  was  not  a  piece  of  melted  silver  in  the  ashes 
seemed  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Paul  had  been  murdered 
for  her  valuable  silver.  An  investigation  was  made 
but  as  not  a  single  clue  could  be  found,  the  case 
finally  died  out. 

A  week  ago,  Jim  and  I  were  talking  about 
Edward  Blake,  a  sick  fisherman.  We  wondered  if 
a  trained  nurse  had  arrived  from  Portland.  Just 
then  the  telephone  rang,  and,  as  soon  as  Jim  took 
the  receiver  off  the  hook,  a  boy’s  voice  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  kitchen  with  his  cry,  “0  come,  for 
heaven’s  sake,  the  old  man  swears  that  he  will  kill 
himself.” 

When  we  rushed  through  Mr.  Blake’s  door,  we 
saw  the  old  man  sink  back  on  the  couch  exhausted. 


We  thought  he  was  dying  he  looked  so  pale,  but 
presently  he  whispered,  “I  did  it!  I  murdered 
her!  Oh,  let  me  die,  I  deserve  to.” 

Almost  too  frightened  to  speak,  I  ventured, 
“Who?” 

Then  he  gasped,  “Helen  Paul.” 

We  stood  there  unable  to  believe  what  the  old 
man  had  said.  If  he  spoke  the  truth,  he  deserved 
to  die.  The  door  opened,  but  we  were  too  absorbed 
in  our  thoughts  to  look  up.  A  soft  voice  asked, 
“How  is  he?  The  boats  were  late.”  All  of  us  ex¬ 
cept  the  sick  man  looked  up  and  saw  Helen  Paul 
standing  beside  the  bed.  We  stared  at  her  as  if 
looking  at  a  ghost.  The  murdered  woman  was 
there  ready  to  care  for  the  murderer. 

In  a  whisper  we  informed  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  just  a  few  minutes  before.  Finally,  she 
roused  the  old  man  and  told  him  over  and  over 
that  she  was  Helen  Paul.  Gradually  his  face  seemed 
to  be  less  troubled  and  he  began  to  sleep. 

While  he  was  sleeping,  Mrs.  Paul  explained: 
“I  was  called  away  to  Owl’s  Head  the  day  that  the 
house  burned.  My  sister  had  eloped  and  I  had  to 
close  up  her  house.  Before  I  left,  I  wrote  to  the 
man  who  did  the  odd  jobs  about  the  cottage  asking 
him  to  care  for  my  cat.  The  letter  couldn’t  have 
been  delivered.  I  was  so  busy  that  I  didn’t  read  a 
local  paper  for  more  than  a  week.  After  my  sister 
became  ill,  I  had  to  go  to  England. 

“When  I  returned  from  Europe,  I  was  informed 
about  the  fire,  but  then,  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  my 
home,  where  I  had  been  so  happy,  in  ruins.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  old  man  had  been  thinking  so  much  about 
the  mystery  that  in  his  delirium  he  imagined  that 
he  was  my  murderer.  —  I  wonder  who  did  set  it  ? 

Loraine  S.  Hamm,  ’34. 
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MWfTRJMS 
NAILS 


WHO'S 
CARVING  HIS 
NAME  IN 
HI  STORY  .NOW? 


MY  MOTTO 

My  folks  gave  me  a  motto: 

“Do  your  level  best  each  clay, 

You’ll  find  that  it  will  help  you 
To  live  the  truest  way.” 

“No  matter  what  you  find  to  do, 

Whene’er  you  meet  a  test, 

Don’t  be  a  shirker;  to  it  be  true 
And  do  your  level  best.” 

Florence  Harris,  ’34. 


MY  MOTHER 

It’s  when  I  see  my  mother’s  smile 
I  think  my  work  is  most  worth  while. 

Sometimes  the  smile  she  wears  departs; 
Then  sadness  weighs  down  all  our  hearts. 

When  work  and  studies  seem  hard  to  do, 

It’s  mother’s  smile  that  carries  me  through. 

When  I  am  sick  and  weary  with  pain 
It’s  mother’s  love  that  soothes  again. 

Mother  has  toiled  on  many  years, 

To  shelter  her  loved  one  from  many  fears. 

Mother,  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  bless, 

May  it  be  that  she  always  has  happiness. 

Pauline  Wendell,  ’35. 

MOONLIGHT  GLAMOUR! 

The  rich,  red  blood  redundant 

Dyed  her  fair  cheek  once  more, 

And  reached  her  hair  abundant, 

While  softly  and  low  then  he  swore: 
I’ll  never,  never  fail  thee!” 

Her  pure  gi'ay  eyes  insistent 

Sought  he  their  depths  too  thrill 
And  gazed  with  zeal  persistent 
Till  gently  they  did  fill: 

“I’ll  always,  always  seek  thee!” 


TO  A  PORTRAIT 

You  gaze  at  me  with  wistful  eyes, 

And  yet  your  smile  is  bravely  gay 

As  when  some  artist  deftly  drew 

Its  dainty  curves  that  long  past  day. 

Your  many  silken  petticoats 

Are  stiffly  spread  about  your  feet; 

Your  thick  dark  hair  is  smoothly  curled 
And  primly  tied  with  ribbon  neat. 

Long  years  ago  you  -lived  and  knew 
The  very  joys  that  now  I  know, 

Thrilled  to  the  wonder  of  it  all — 

Of  life  and  love.  And  so 

Some  distant  day  I  too  may  be 

Only  a  painted  girl  within  a  frame; 

Another  lass  will  then  learn  life  anew 

And  find  the  living  very  much  the  same. 

Lillian  Hall,  ’34. 
THE  REASON 

Smiling  mouth,  ’round  teeth  like  pearls, 

Golden  hair  in  tiny  curls; 

Dimpled  cheek  and  dimpled  knee, 

Velvet  arms  surrounding  me. 

/■ 

Bell-like  laughter  sounding  near, 

Round  blue  eyes  with  glance  so  dear; 

Cheeks  with  blush  to  match  the  rose, 

And  tilted,  tiny,  funny  nose — 

Can  it  be  that  she  is  ours 

To  enrich  our  golden  hours? 

Ours  to  work  for,  praise,  and  love — 

Ours  this  gift  from  heaven  above? 

Tightened  arms,  another  kiss — 

What  strength  for  such  a  little  miss! 

Happiness  lives,  oh,  so  near 

Just  because  our  baby’s  here. 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35, 
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A  lustrous  gleam  refulgent 
Went  gliding  to  that  nook, 

And  sought  her  heart  indulgent 
With  richly  dazzling  look: 

“I’ll  never,  never  -leave  thee!” 

In  heart  and  soul,  contentment, 

Forth  then  her  hand  s'he  thrust, 

“Ah!  Love!”  no  more  reluctant, 

She  sweetly  breathed  in  trust: 

“I’ll  always,  always  love  thee!” 

Harriette  Fowler,  ’34. 


YOUR  NAME 

Let  us  each  consider 

The  name  by  which  we’re  known; 

For  what  we  really  are 
Most  surely  will  be  shown. 

Some  will  be  known  as  cheats, 

While  others  gain  the  name 
Of  being  always  true 
In  school,  in  work,  and  game. 

Helen  King,  ’34. 


SHOPPING 

Hurrying,  scurrying  on  their  way 
Are  the  city  crowds  on  shopping  day, 
Looking  here  and  looking  there, 

Searching  for  bargains  everywhere. 

The  policeman  on  the  corner  stands 
Doing  his  duty;  waving  his  hands, 

The  passerby  stops  and  asks  his  way, 

Lost  in  the  crowd,  on  shopping  day. 

The  automobiles  go  whizzing  by 
The  aeroplanes  zoom  out  of  the  sky. 
Everyone’s  going  a  different  way 
Passing  you  by  on  shopping  day. 

Irene  Fagner,  ’36. 


PRAY 

If  but  one  message  I  may  leave  behind, 

One  single  work  of  courage  for  my  kind, 

It  would  be  this — ah,  brother,  sister,  friend, 

Whatever  life  may  bring,  whatever  God  may 
send, 

No  matter  whether  clouds  lift  soon  or  late, 

Take  heart  and  pray. 

Despair  may  coil  darkly  at  your  feet, 

Your  faith  be  dimmed,  and  hope,  once  cool 
and  sweet, 

Be  lost — but  suddenly,  above  a  hill 

A  heavenly  lamp  set  on  a  heavenly  sill 
Will  shine  for  you  and  point  the  way  to  go. 

How  will  I  know! 

For  I  have  waited  through  the  dark  and  I 

Have  seen  a  star  rise  in  the  blackest  sky, 
Repeatedly,  it  has  not  failed  me  yet. 

And  I  have  learned  God  never  will  forget 
To  light  His  lamp;  if  we  but  pray  for  it, 

It  will  be  lit. 


GOD 

When  I  conceive  the  horrors  of  war  and  crime, — 
Men  slaughtered,  cheated,  deceived,  and  ruined  in 
time, 

And  all  things  horrible, 

I  wonder,  can  there  be  a  God  ? 

When  I  behold  the  budding  trees  in  the  spring, 

The  lovely  fields  of  tall  green  grass  aswaying; 
When  I  listen  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  wren, 

A  mother’s  croon  or  the  laughter  of  children; 

When  I  smell  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

The  delicate  perfume  of  flowering  woodbine; 

And  all  things  beautiful, 

I  know  there  is  a  God. 

Rhoda  L.  Davis,  ’35. 


A  WORKER 

He  was  a  singing  workman, 

His  day  went  by  on  wings; 

For  time  always  flies 
For  anyone  who  sings. 

To  him  the  song  had  brightened 
The  gloominess  of  his  day, 

As  sunshine  gleams  on  frigid  streams 
To  chase  the  frost  away. 

His  singing  was  contagious, 

And  in  the  factory 

Were  other  men  who  now  and  then 

Gave  in  to  melody. 

Yes,  he  was  a  singing  workman, 

He  knew  the  powers  of  song 
To  brighten  life,  to  conquer  strife, 

To  make  the  weary  strong. 

William  Harron,  ’35. 


A  SILVER  LAMP 

The  sun  went  down  and  the  day  burned  dim 


Helen  Kayzer,  ’35. 
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And  dead,  and  Night  arose  and  trimmed  her  lamp, 
Her  silver  lamp,  and  made  it  bright,  and  left 
It  swinging  westward  slow. 

Joseph  McElhinney,  ’35. 


THE  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  CHARTRES 

In  what  other  town  will  the  red  roofs  gleam 
Beneath  the  touch  of  summer  rain  ? 

Where  else  in  all  the  world  can  one 
Hear,  when  the  toil  of  day  is  done, 

Such  church  bells  chime  in  sweet  refrain. 

To  those,  whose  patient  fingers  toiled 
Thousands  of  years  ago  today, 

Who  raised  this  church  for  our  delight, 
Which  gleams  with  windows  shining  bright, 
We  give  such  tribute  as  we  may. 

Down  from  the  arches’  twilit  space 
The  storied  patterns  of  the  glass 
Shine  through  the  everlasting  march  of  time, 
And,  shedding  a  far  flung  glory  divine, 

Paint  us  with  glory  as  we  pass. 

And  leaving  now  your  winding  streets 
We  turn  to  see  the  red  roofs  gleam 
Once  more,  while  on  your  little  hill, 

Guarding  the  quiet  village  still 
We  see  your  church,  a  glorious  dream. 

Ray  Banwell,  ’35. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

I  love  to  watch  the  ebbing  tide  at  sunset  on  the  bay, 

To  feel  my  blood  go  tingling  at  the  touch  of  briny 
spray. 

Sunbeams  paint  the  whirlpools  as  they  stir  up 
sandy  floors; 

My  spirit  seems  to  soar  above  me  to  be  drowned 
in  billows’  roars. 

Though  I  love  the  burnished  colors,  and  thrill  with 
the  beat  of  surf, 

My  feet  return  most  gladly  to  the  security  of  turf. 

For  there’s  power  in  that  chaos  that  fills  the  soul 
with  awe 

And  makes  one  realize  the  things  that  man  is  thank¬ 
ful  for. 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  SEASHORE 

I  want  to  go  down  to  the  seashore, 

To  the  rocky  shores  of  Maine; 

Where  my  soul  is  filled  with  rapture, 

And  my  heart’s  without  a  pain. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  dear  friends, 

That  have  always  been  so  true; 

Who  had  gladly  a  hand  to  lend 
When  I  felt  depressed  and  blue. 

I  like  to  watch  the  tall  ships, 

With  their  snowy  sails  to  the  lee; 

As  they  bring  visions  of  a  dear  place, 

Where  I  know  I’d  like  to  be. 

I  like  to  watch  the  seagulls, 

As  they  soar  across  the  sky; 

When  the  turbulent  sea  begins  to  lull, 

And  the  dark  clouds  go  floating  by. 

I’m  looking  forward  to  summer  time, 

The  dearest  season  of  all; 

When  [Mother  Nature’s  in  her  prime, 

And  I  answer  her  yearly  call. 

George  Smith,  ’35 


THE  TIDE 

The  tide  coming  in  is  a  great  green  dragon. 

It  writhes  and  coils,  but  still  creeps  on. 

Belching  forth  smoke  as  it  comes  from  its  cavern, 
Weary  it  crawls  o’er  the  rocks  in  the  sun. 

Loraine  S.  Hamm,  ’34. 


EVENING 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west. 

Love  birds  are  cooing  in  their  nests. 
Flowers  are  closing  sleepy  eyes, 

Soft  colors  glow  in  azure  skies, 

But  soon  sweet  darkness  starts  to  rise. 

Slowly,  slowly  the  old  day  is  gone; 

Softly,  softly  the  new  night  comes  on; 

Swiftly  twinkling  stars  are  born. 

The  silver  moon  sails  on  till  dawn 

Then  leaves  the  sky  to  the  new  born  morn. 

Mary  A.  Bradley,  ’36. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

Miss  Salmon:  “How  long  did  Noah  stay  on  the 
Ark?” 

Mobbs:  “Until  he  got  off.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Kelleher:  “What  is  a  cynic?” 

D.  Grey:  “A  place  where  you  wash  the  dishes.” 

sfc  $  $  *  *  5>: 

Mrs.  Flatt:  “That  girl  across  the  hall  has  a 
singular  voice.” 

Husband  (fervently):  “Thank  heavens,  it  isn’t 
plural.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Said  Casey  to  Dooley:  “You’re  a  har-rd  wor- 
rurker,  Dooley;  how  many  hods  of  morther  have 
yez  carried  up  that  ladder  today?” 

Dooley:  “I’m  fooling  the  boss.  I’ve  carried 
the  same  hodful  up  and  down  all  day  an’  he  thinks 
I’m  working.” 

.I*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  B.  told  the  class  to  write  an  essay 
on  Lincoln;  one  of  the  pupils  wrote:  “Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  born  on  a  bright  summer  day,  the  12th 
day  of  February,  1809.  He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 

that  he  had  helped  his  father  to  build.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mobbs  proving  a  proposition:  “Given  the  beau¬ 
tiful  circle  drawn  by  a  pretty  piece  of  chalk.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Conant:  “They  play  music  during  battles 
to  keep  up  the  soldiers’  spirits.” 

Miles:  “What  kind  of  spirits?” 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 
Ray  Banwell  (One  cold  day  last  winter.):  “I 


don’t  see  how  you  girls  keep  warm  in  this  weather.” 

B.  Skinner:  “Well,  you’re  not  supposed  to,  big 
boy.” 

****** 

T.  Bodwell  (In  room  12):  “et  le  mari.” 

Miss  Conant:  “Excuse  me,  Miss  Bodwell.  Red¬ 
dy,  don’t  sit  there  grinning.  Think  of  what  Miss 
Bodwell  is  saying.  Think  of  mari  (e).”  (Who  is 
she,  John?) 

****** 

Miss  Preston:  “What  does  statistics  mean, 
Miss  Smith?” 

Manola:  “Gymnastics.” 

*  * 

Said  Mr.  Walker  one  day,  while  discussing  Mor- 
mans,  “I  don’t  see  why  a  man  would  want  more 
than  one  wife  anyway.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Ranney:  “Give  me  a  sentence  with  the 
word  insulate.” 

L.  Peterson:  “This  morning  my  mother  asked 
me  why  I  got  insulate  last  night.” 

****** 

CHARACTERIZATIONS  OF  IIGI 

“Rudy” — “The  Model  President.” 

L.  McGrath — “Ford’s  Big  Attraction.” 

M.  McDonald — “Our  Mary.” 

C.  Rice — “A  Future  Portia.” 

D.  O’Brien — “Cap’n  (of  hearts).” 

A.  Kee— “The  Eaglet.” 

B.  Buttimer — “Um-m-m-m-mmm.” 

A.  Melanson — “Desperate  Ambi’ose.” 
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TEACHERS’  TOLERABLE  TRAITS 

Miss  Hall:  “Must  I  hammer  it  into  your 
heads?” 

Miss  Sellers:  “Master  W.,  please  pass  the 
paper  for  the  reports.”'  .• 

Miss  Conant:  (After  all'  are  seated)  “For  to¬ 
morrow — ” 

Miss  Salmon:  “Now  children.” 

Miss  Burke:  “Try  to  do  better  next  time.” 
Miss  Ranney:  “Let  me  see,  have  I  passed  paper 
for  the  themes  yet?” 

Mr.  Walker:  “Do  you -understand  ?  Well,  look 
as  if  you  did.  I’ll  have  to  open  the  windows  to 
wake  you  up.” 

Mr.  Roac-he:  “Girls  are  so  dumb.” 

Miss  Walsh:  “Be  quiet  this  instant.” 

Miss  Keleher:  (very  sweetly)  “We  will  have 
only  20  questions  for  homework  tomorrow.” 

*1*  *!' 

Almost  every  class  has: 

1.  A  know-it-all. 

2.  A  girl  who  giggles,  gets  hysterics,  or 
screams,  instead  of  laughing.  (Pity  the  class  with 
all  three). 

3.  Someone  who  tells  tales. 

4.  One  tough  guy  who’ll  lick  the  school. 

5.  A  poor  sport. 

6.  A  pest. 

7.  A  teacher’s  pet  or  one  who  thinks  he  is. 

8.  An  agreeable  favorite. 

9.  One  sissy  and  one  tomboy. 

10.  A  disgrace. 

ijs  :Jc  ifc  s}j 

Can  you  translate  this  ? 

In  pene  tris 
In  oaknone  is 
In  inudeils  are 
Insand  none  are 
Mares  eathay. 

*  *  t-  *  *  * 

School  teacher:  “Who  can  make  a  sentence 

c 

using  the  wmrd  ‘indisposition’?” 

Tough  Pupil:  “When  youse  fights,  youse  takes 
if  IN  DIS  POSITION.” 

*  *  *  *  $  * 

IIG1 

A  good  old  group  is  IIG1, 

We’re  always  having  lots  of  fun; 

As  we  have  our  share  of  wits  and  clowns, 

Upon  us  many  a  teacher  frowns. 

The  greatest  trickster  is  “Lucky”  Ryan 
Who  always  has  some  teacher  sighin’; 
George  Leanos  is  a  person  sublime, 

He’s  forever  having  a  wonderful  time. 
Elmer  Franson  does  his  work, 

Very  seldom  does  he  shirk; 


Once  in  a  while  he  goes  in  town 

Then  his  books  are  all  laid  down. 

Chester  Polk  is  a  ladies’  man, 

While  Joe  Pecora’s  a  base-ball  fan. 

Of  the  girls  we’ll  not  say  much 

For  fear  of  getting  ourselves  in  dutch. 

As  a  rule,  they’re  a  very  good  lot, 

Some  are  studious,  but  the  others  are  not. 

A  Melanson. 

jjs  ijj  :J«  ❖ 

JUNE 

We’ve  worked  so  hard  the  whole  year  through 
That  now  we  feel  the  reward  is  due. 

We  put  away  our  books  once  more, 

Glad  to  be  through  with  learning  and  lore. 

Vacation  has  at  last -arrived. 

Throughout  the  year  we  all  have  tried 
To  do  our  best  while  the  chance  was  here, 

We  now  will  rest  ’till  another  year. 

Advice  has  been  given  by  teachers  who  know, 
Which  we’ll  try  to  follow  wherever  we  go. 

And  when  we  return  again  in  the  fall 

Improvement  will  show  in  each  and  in  all. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 

SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 
CLASS  STATISTICS 

Class  Ambition,  To  Graduate;  Class  Angel,  John 
T.  McHugh;  Class  Clown,  Fred  Perkins;  Class  Queen, 
Doris  Ashdown;  Class  Co-ed,  May  Donahue;  Class 
Cradle-Snatcher,  William  Quail;  Class  Dreamer, 
Francis  Waldron;  Class  Flirt,  Gladys  Franson;  Class 
Composer,  Bryant  French;  Class  Ned  Brant,  Albert 
Hubbard;  Class  Hot-head,  Ann  Gangi;  Class  Peanut, 
Bernard  'White;  Class  Hercules,  Norman  Nelron; 
Class  Leading  Lady,  Phyllis  McClure;  Class  Pests, 
Post  Grads;  Class  Woman-Hater,  George  Porter; 
Class  Best-Looking  Girl,  Gert.  Davidson;  Class  Best- 
Looking  Boy,  I  haven’t  seen  him  yet;  Class  Most 
Athletic  Girl,  Ruth  Woods;  Class  Most  Popular  Boy, 
Edwin  Erwin;  Class  Best  Girl  Dancer,  Frances 
Smith;  Class  Best  Boy  Dancer,  Glenn  Curtis;  Class 
Best  Dressed  Boy,  Darle  Cheney;  Class  Chemist, 
Lawrence  Sawyer;  Class  Golfer,  Philip  Friel. 


CLASS  SUPERLATIVES 
Most  Lovable,  Quite  a  number  of  them;  Best 
Groaner,  Martin  McCauley;  Most  Gentlemanly,  Ste¬ 
phen  Griffin;  Most  Sociable  Girl,  Esther  Martin; 
Best  Natured  Boy,  Robert  Higgins;  Most  Fasy  Go¬ 
ing,  George  Cunningham;  Calmest,  Francis  Gaffney; 
Wittiest  Girl,  Dorothy  Blake;  Friendiest  Girl, 
Margaret  App;  Most  Easily  Shocked,  Marie  Flowers; 
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Most  Perfect  Shiek,  Jackie  McHugh;  Best  Fabri¬ 
cator,  Stuck  on  that  one!;  Most  Irrestible,  Eleanor 
Lundholm;  Best  Day  Dreamer,  Herbert  Duran;  Most 
Unusual,  Wendell  Hall;  Smallest  Pair,  May  Calla¬ 
han  &  Margaret  Duran;  Peppiest  Boy,  John  Brown; 
Best  Actor,  Norman  Hanson;  Best  Artist,  Rose 
Penney;  Quietest  Girl,  Helen  Carey;  Best  Party 
Senior,  Charles  Lee. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  SONGS 
“Where’d  You  Get  Those  Big  Blue  Eyes,”  Miss 
Ranney;  “Somebody  Stole  My  Girl”,  So  Jack  Dacey 
says;  “I’M  Always  Speak  Well  of  You”,  Woburn 
High;  “Get  Yourself  A  Girl”,  For  the  Reception; 
“Sleep,  Ccme  On  and  Take  Me”,  John  T.  McHugh; 
“Three’s  A  Crowd”,  Not  when  the  third  has  money: 
“I  Heard”,  The  gossipers  always  hear;  “Miore  Beau¬ 
tiful  Than  Ever”,  Those  Sophomore  Girls;  “Look 
Who’s  Here”,  Those  Juniors;  “Just  A  Little  Street 
Where  Old  Friends  Meet”,  The  Corridor;  “You’re 
Beautiful  Tonight”,  Phyllis  McClure;  “So,  At  Last, 
It’s  Come  to  This”,  Graduation;  “Is  Used  to  Be 
Me”,  In  the  Session  Room;  “Going,  Going,  Gone!”, 
The  Seniors;  “I’m  Sure  of  Everything  But  You”, 
Those  Chemistry  Points;  “Brother,  Can  You  Spare 
A  Dime”,  Theme  Song  at  Cafeteria;  “My  Darling”, 
Miss  Kean;  “Poor  Little  Me”,  Edith  Turgiss;  “So, 
A.t  Last,  It’s  Come  to  This”,  Good-bye  Woburn 
High;  “Thinking  of  Fun  We’ve  Had”,  In  those  four 
years;  “May  I”,  The  Senior  Prom. 


Student  (ending  a  discussion  with  Miss  Watt  in 
Room  10):  “The  fellows  break  the  plates  down  in 
the  cafeteria  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.” 

R.  Watt:  “Do  you  break  them  on  the  im¬ 
pulse?” 

Student:  “No,  I  break  them  on  the  floor.” 

A’  *!»  *1*  '!■ 

L.  Anderson:  “The  boys  in  Room  12  have  a 
very  bad  habit.” 

Teacher:  “And  what  is  it?” 

L.  Anderson:  “They  turn  around  and  look 
back  every  time  I  pass  them  in  the  hall.” 

Teacher:  “Really,  how  do  you  know?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

J.  Brown:  “Say,  Dad,  remember  the  story  you 
told  me  about  the  time  you  were  expelled  from 
school  ?” 

Mr.  Brown:  “Yes.” 

J.  Brown:  “Well,  isn’t  it  funny  how  history 
repeats  itself.” 


Mr.  Walker:  “Who  is  buried  in  Grant’s  tomb?” 

Bright  Student:  “I  don’t  know.” 

'Jfi  :|J  i\i  Hi  i|i  * 

History  Teacher  to  Hubbard:  “What’s  your 
idea  of  civilization?” 

Hubbard:  “It’s  a  good  idea,  somebody  ought 
to  do  something  about  it.” 

*  $  $  *  *  $ 

Latest  reports  from  Shorthand  classes  IB1  and  IB2: 

“We  presume  you  will  soon  arrange  for  your 
fall  supply  of  ambushed  (embossed)  paper,  put 
up  in  choir  (quire)  boxes.”  What  brilliant  stenog¬ 
raphers  these  Seniors  will  make! 

Meet  Miss  Giggleitis  in  the  person  of  Alberta- 
Webber.  She’s  queen  of  the  Giggleitises;  namely, 
the  girls  in  IB1. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  business  man  tipped  back 
in  his  office  chair  with  his  feet  ion  a  desk  or  some 
other  nearby  object,  thinking  out  some  weighty 
problem?  Take  a  look  at  Wm.  McDonald  in  the 
Office  Practice  Room,  trying  to  figure  out  which 
is  wrong,  the  bookkeeping  machine  or  himself.  Re¬ 
member,  we  sad  the  business  man  was  THINKING, 
and  William  looks  as  if  he  were  just  enjoying  a 
rest. 

Nurberger  seems  to  like  his  front  seat  in  his 
home  room.  It  can’t  be  because  of  the  teacher,  can 
it? 

Dick  Crecenzi’s  “repeating  attachment”:  “Please 
may  I  sit  back  there?” 

The  Laughing  Twins:  Bob  Farrell  and  Bob 
Johnson. 


DIFFICULT  TO  DO! 

1.  Mind  your  own  business. 

2.  Write  poetry  at  some  one’s  command. 

3.  Accept  criticism  as  kindly  as  it  is  meant. 

4.  Feel  no  resentment  when  snubbed. 

5.  See  some  one  injure  a  book  without  protest. 

6.  Listen  courteously  to  needless  excuses. 

7.  Respect  and  comprehend  the  other  fellows’ 

viewpoint. 

8.  Patiently  answer  foolish  questions. 

9.  Willingly  respond  to  a  bid  for  sympathy. 

10.  Always  rejoice  at  another’s  success. 

11.  Not  interrupt  when  another  is  talking. 

Harriette  Fowler,  ’34. 


THE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

The  Art  Department  under  the  capable  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Morton  has  been  doing  some  fine  work 
and  has  received  a  great  deal  of  recognition  this 
year. 

The  posters  done  for  the  Senior  play,  both  those 
used  in  the  play  and  those  for  advertising,  were 
excellent  and  the  artists  are  to  be  commended. 

The  winners  of  the  Hospital  Aid  poster  prizes 
were:  Raymond  Hinxman,  June  Hammond,  Charles 
Gonsalves,  George  Wals'h,  Walter  Wilcox. 

The  prize  winners  of  the  Military  Ball  posters 
were:  Rose  Penny,  Glen  Curtis,  Walter  Wilcox. 

Our  school  received  great  recognition  from 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded: 
Bronze  medals,  Rose  Penny,  Walter  Wilcox;  Silver 
medal,  George  Walsh;  Honorable  mention,  Ruth 
Woods,  Peter  Geanacopalis,  Pauline  Wendall. 


ASSEMBLIES 

On  February  16,  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Prof.  Milton  J.  Sc’hlagenhauf,  from  North¬ 
eastern  University,  who  spoke  on  “What’s  In  A 
Name.”  He  traced  the  meaning  of  names  as  words 
and  told  how  people  originally  were  named  to 
describe  their  persons.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  though,  today,  names  do  not  mean  much  when 
translated,  their  meaning  will  rest  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  their  owners. 

On  April  13,  Prof.  H.  N.  Rasely,  Vice-President 
of  Burdett  College,  talked  interestingly  on  “A 
Personal  Program.”  He  gave  an  outline  of  the 
field  of  aviation  which  would  be  adaptable  to  almost 
any  vocation,  and  explained  the  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  its  demands  with  as  clear  a  conception  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

On  April  20,  Prof.  B.  W.  Willard,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and 
Finance,  addressed  the  school  on  the  profession  of 
accounting.  He  explained  its  many  phases  and 
described  the  requirements  it  demanded  for  suc¬ 
cess,  but  he  also  told  of  the  large  remuneration 
offered  to  a  successful  accountant. 

On  April  27,  the  school  was  entertained  by 
Colonel  Eustace  who  gpve  a  very  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  entitled  “With  Eustace  in  Africa.” 
It  was  a  thrilling  story  of  his  jungle  life  while 
journeying  in  Africa,  the  adventures  he  had,  and 
his  finding  of  the  white  rhinoceros.  The  moving 
pictures  also  shown  were  taken  during  his  travels, 
and  made  the  tale  very  vivid  and  exciting. 

On  May  5,  the  Junior  Class,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Burke,  gave  a  pageant,  “Another 


Washington.”  The  costumes  were  both  appropriate 
and  colorful  and  the  whole  exhibition  showed  a 
fine  spirit  developing  in  the  junior  class. 


The  Music  Clubs  of  Woburn  Senior  High  School 
have  made  great  progress  this  past  year.  They 
have  helped  increase  the  popularity  of  Woburn 
High.  At  the  Music  Festival  in  Melrose,  May  14, 
the  Senior  High  School  Orchestra  was  one  of  the 
few  to  receive  very  high  honors.  The  band,  our 
newest  acquisition,  has  also  made  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  for  itself. 


SHORTHAND  DICTIONARIES 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Reflector  there 
was  a  list  of  the  pupils  who  were  awarded  the 
Shorthand  Dictionaries  for  excellence  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  the  competitive  article  published  in  the  Pitman 
Journal  each  month.  For  two  or  three  months, 
no  one  was  able  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
contest  and  be  successful1. 

However,  during  the  past  two  months,  dic¬ 
tionaries  have  been  awarded  to  the  following:  Dor¬ 
othy  Andrews,  Louise  Bradshaw,  Julia  Falos, 
Norma  McKeown,  Lucy  Narkiewich,  Winifred  Neil- 
son,  Marion  Rosander,  and  Edna  Swartz. 


HI-Y 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Hi-Y  Club  are  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Tuesday  evenings  at  7.15. 

At  intervals  we  have  !had  professional  men  speak 
to  us.  Topics  of  a  character  building  nature  are 
always  discussed. 

On  the  evening  of  April  16,  a  very  successful 
joint-meeting  of  the  combined  Hi-Y’s  and  Tri-Hi’s 
of  Woburn  and  Watertown  was  held  in  the  Y.  M 
C.  A. 

At  the  last  meeting,  that  of  May  14,  1934,  the 
following  were  elected  to  office  for  the  year  1934- 
1935:  Walter  West,  President;  Robert  Greenleaf, 
Vice-President. 


Herbert  Johnson,  34. 
Secretary 


TRI-HI 

At  one  of  the  Tri-Hi  meetngs,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
a  former  teacher  in  one  of  the  Filipino  high  sc'hools, 
gave  us  a  most  interesting  talk  about  the  customs 
and  everyday  life  of  the  average  Filipino  girl.  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  dressed  in  native  costume  and  showed 
us  many  picturesque  pictures  of  scenes  on  the 
island. 

We  entertained  the  Tri-Hi  and  Hi-Y  Clubs  of 
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Watertown.  Mr.  King,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  spoke  to  the  group.  Afterwards  an  enter¬ 
tainment  and  dancing  was  enjoyed. 

All  girls  who  are  interested  in  joining  the  Tri- 
Hi  Club  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so  next  year. 

Helen  C.  King,  ’34. 
Secretary 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 
The  twentieth  Prize  Speaking  Contest  was  held 
in  the  school  auditorium  on  March  23.  The  pro¬ 


gram  was  as  follows: 

On  the  Hike  .  Fulton 

High  School  Orchestra 
What  the  Constitution  Should 

Mean  to  An  American  Citizen  .  Carlson 

Robert  F.  Mobbs 

The  Falconer  of  God  .  Beret 

Eleanor  E.  Lundholm 

Solo:  Pale  Moon  .  Logan 

Evelyn  E.  Cornett 

The  Childher  .  McCarthy 

Joseph  P.  Connolly 

Uncle  Alec’s  Bad  Folks  .  Donnell 

Phyllis  H.  McClure 

Serena  de  Mexicaine  .  Lemont 

High  School  Orchestra 

The  House  with  Nobody  in  It  .  Kilmer 

Leonard  V.  Petersen 

0  Captain!  My  Captain!  .  Whitman 


Mary  A.  Bradley 

The  New  Patriotism  .  Gilder 

John  R.  Reddy 

Solo:  Bells  of  the  Sea  .  Sol  man 

George  A.  Rudianko 

Home  .  Guest 

Dorothy  Y.  Larson 


At  the  Grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Harding 
Bryant  M.  French 
Judges 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  Matthews  Arlington  High  School 
Mr.  Clyde  W.  Dow  Wakefield  High  School 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Reed  Stoneham  High  School 

Intermezzo  from  L’Arlesienne  Suite  Bezet 

High  School  Orchestra 

The  first  prize  for  the  girls  was  won  by  Phyllis 
H.  McClure,  ’34,  and  the  first  prize  for  the  boys 
by  Bryant  Morey  French,  ’34.  Eleanor  E.  Lund¬ 
holm,  and  John  R.  Reddy  won  second  prizes. 

The  work  of  all  the  contestants  was  so  fine 
that  the  judges  found  it  very  difficult  to  award  the 
prizes.  Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Mary  A. 
Bradley  and  Dorothy  V.  Larson. 

After  the  contest,  the  speakers  presented  Miss 
Ranney  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  red  roses  in 
appreciation  of  her  untiring  work  with  them. 

The  short  story  entitled  “School  Marm”,  which 
was  published  in  the  last  Reflector  was  written  by 
Mary  A.  Bradley,  ’36. 


takes  one  off 

ED  ERWIN 
the  fence 


THE  BASEBALL  TEAM 

Charles  D.  Roche,  one  of  our  science  teachers, 
has  been  the  baseball  coach  for  eight  years.  He 
was  graduated  from  Woburn  High  School  where  ihe 
played  baseball,  hockey,  and  track.  At  Tufts  he 
was  center-field  on  the  baseball  squad. 

“Chukker,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  has  played 
semi-pro  baseball  with  many  teams.  His  dry  wit 
Which  he  uses  to  humor  his  pupils  has  made  him 
popular.  In  baseball  he  has  brought  league  trophies 
'to  Woburn  several  times. 

Coach — Charles  D.  Roche. 

Captain — George  Porter,  pitcher. 

Manager — Bernard  J.  White. 

Seniors — Albert  Hubbard,  short  stop;  Robert 
Coates,  first  base;  Edwin  Erwin,  centerfield;  Dana 
Peterson,  right  field;  John  Lynch,  right  field;  Ar¬ 
thur  Gorassi,  catcher;  James  McCarthy,  short  stop. 

Juniors — Arthur  Kerrigan,  catcher;  Charles 
Gonsalves,  pitcher;  James  Fitzpatrick,  third  base; 
Daniel  O’Brien,  left  field;  George  Pappas,  catcher. 

Sophomores — Walter  Carroll,  third  base;  Wal¬ 
ter  Wilcox,  short  stop;  Joseph  Griffin,  pitcher;  Mai-  -i 
colm  Sawyer,  pitcher;  William  Sweeney,  first  base. 

MYSTIC  VALLEY  LEAGUE  • . 

Baseball  Schedule 

April  17 — Woburn — 11  at  Winchester — 3 
April  28— Woburn — 7  at  Watertown — 7 
May  5 — Woburn — 6  at  Winthrop — 5 
May  9 — Woburn  at  Wakefield 

(Game  forfeited  to  Woburn) 

May  16 — Wakefield — 5  at  Woburn — 4 
May  19 — Watertown — 7  at  Woburn- — 2  ’• 

May  23 — Melrose — 6  at  Woburn — 5 
May  26 — Winthrop  at  Woburn 

(to  be  played  over) 


1934  TRACK  TEAM 
John  McGovern,  Coach. 

Leonard  Peterson,  Manager. 

100  yd. — Austin  Garvey,  Charles  Millet,  John 

Scavalas. 


200  yd. — A.  Garvey,  A.  Galante,  L.  Cervoni,  L. 
Feruello. 

440  yd. — J.  T.  McHugh,  E.  Queen,  W.  Harron, 
M.  Foley,  L.  Feruello. 

880  yd. — L.  Shaw,  J.  Pattelena,  R.  Bezanson, 
M.  Kreatsoulis. 

1  mile  run — W.  Quail,  R.  Mulkerrin,  D.  Mclsaac, 
J.  Martin. 

High  Jump— W.  Hall,  W.  West,  M.  Fcley,  R. 
Coates,  D.  Duncan. 

Shot  Put- — R.  Corry,  D.  Duncan,  J.  Scavalas, 
R.  Coates. 

Broad  Jump — A.  Garvey,  E.  Queen,  J.  Scava¬ 
las,  L.  Cervoni,  L.  Feruello. 

Relay  Team — A.  Garvey,  C.  Millett,  J.  T.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  A.  Galante. 

The  Woburn  High  team  has  participated  in  the 
following  track-meets: 

May  4 — Woburn  at  Leominster  (called  off  on 
account  of  rain) 

May  9 — Belmont  at  Woburn  —  Belmont  40, 
Woburn  35. 

May  11 — Woburn  at  Melrose — Melrose  4514, 
Woburn  3714. 

'-  •-•May  17— Winthrop  at' Woburn — Woburn  48(2-5 
Winthrop  28  3-5. 

May  24 — Woburn  at  Winchester. 

May  31 — B.  C.  High  School  at  Woburn. 

john  McGovern 

Since  “Johnny”  McGovern  has  taken  the  track 
and  cross-country  teams  under  his  supervision,  Wo¬ 
burn  High  has  been  well  represented  every  spring 
and  fall  at  the  various  running  meets.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  came  to  this  school  from  the  Middlesex 
School  in  Concord  where  he  was  instructor  in  phy¬ 
sical  education,  track,  and  boxing.  He  has  followed 
this  work  all  his  life  and  a  few  years  ago  he  attend¬ 
ed  Harvard  University  where  he  studied  physical 
education.  It  is  through  Mr.  McGovern’s  persever¬ 
ance  that  track  and  cross-country  have  been  put  on 
a  par  wth  other  sports  in  our  school. 


TO  THE  PUPILS  OF  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Students  and  teachers  in  New  England  schools 
seldom  realize  how  fortunate  they  are  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  offered  to  them  by  their  school 
systems.  Quite  frequently  we  hear  complaints  to 
the  effect  that  the  school  day  is  too  long,  or  that 
we  are  over  worked,  or  that  too  much  is  expected  of 
us.  Seldom  do  we  stop  to  realize  how  fortunate 
we  are  in  our  troubles.  We  should  be  glad  that 
we  have  such  a  heritage  of  high  standards,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Massachusetts.  Also  we  don’t  realize  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  have  the  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  for  carrying  on  our  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  above  thoughts  came  to  us  at  Melrose  High 
School  when  we  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  team  of  boy  representatives  from  the 
Caney  Creek  Community  School,  a  free  school  of 
higher  learning  supported  by  public  spirited  in- 
dviduals,  at  Caney  Creek  in  Kentucky.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  stories  ■''these  boys  tojld  of  their 
home  school  life  in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  One 
boy  who  spoke  (they  all  possessed  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  southern  drawl'  ffhait  fascinalted  the  student 
body)  told  of  being  the  youngest  of  sixteen  child¬ 
ren  and  living  in  a  three-room  shack  to-gether  with 
six  cousins,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  people 
including  his  parents.  Another  told  how  he  rode 
six  miles  by  mule  to  a  one-room  school  house  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  shanty  with  slabs  of  logs 
for  seats.  It  contained  no  desks,  no  blackboard,  and 
not  even  a  glass  in  the  windows,  but  oiled  paper 
instead.  A  third  boy,  who  had  been  teaching  for 
one  year,  told  us  (of  having  one  hundred  children 
in  a  similar  one-room  school  with  only  a  diction¬ 
ary,  three  fourth-grade  primers,  and  slate  picked 
up  from  the  hillside  as  his  equipment.  Let  us 
compare  this  picture  with  that  of  a  modern  well 
equipped  school  such  as  yours  and  mine  with  its 
clean  class  rooms,  trained  teachers,  well  stocked 


library,  text  books  suppled  free  of  charge,  facili¬ 
ties  for  athletics  and  sports,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cafeteria,  art  departments,  specialized  office  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  choice  of  courses  and  other  advantages 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

These  things  are  ours.  Every  istudent  and 
teacher  in  this  country  of  ours  is  not  so  fortunate. 
The  stories  of  the  Caney  Creek  boys  made  us  real¬ 
ize  how  fortunate  we  really  are.  Let  us,  then,  use 
these  privileges  that  we  have  (for  they  really  are 
privileges)  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Robert  Kroespsch — Class  1929. 

Teacher  at  Melrose  High  School. 


On  Friday  evening,  April  6,  the  classes  of 
1982-1933  held  a  reunion  dance  in  the  high  school 
gymnasium.  This  affair  was  well  attended  by  the 
high-school  pupils  and  the  graduates.  Jack  Hen¬ 
nessey’s  orchestra  furnished  the  music. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  this  dance  were  used  to 
provide  sweaters  for  the  Woburn  Hgh  School  vic¬ 
tory-basketball  team,  whose  members  were  guests 
at  the  party.  Dean  Coolen,  president  of  class 
1933,  and  Edward  Aylward,  president  of  class 
1932,  were  in  charge  of  the  dance. 

Among  the  college  students  from  Woburn  who 
are  active  in  extra-curricular  activities  at  Tufts 
College  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Brady,  a  freshman,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Newman  Club  and  is  out  for 
freshman  track.  Mr.  John  E.  Bradley  is  a  member 
of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Miss  Gudrun  M.  Hetzel  of  Woburn,  a  student 
at  Boston  University’s  School  of  Practical  Arts 
and  Letters,  was  a  member  of  the  case  of  “Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt”,  a  play  given  by  the  German  cluo 
of  the  school,  on  February  16. 

Miss  Miriam  Billauer,  ’30,  a  student  at  Radcliffe 
College,  recently  received  a  scholarship  from  ,that 
college. 

Dorothy  Andrews,  ’34. 


Dear  Eleanor, 

Have  you  received  the  “Red  and  Gray”  from 
Fitchburg  High  School  ?  What  an  excellent  mag¬ 
azine!  There  is  certainly  no  literary  talent  lacking 
there.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  for  the  short 
stories  and  poems,  the  original  departments,  such 
as  the  German  section  and  “the  Rogues’  Gallery,,’ 
“New  Kuaks,”  a  play,  the  quotation  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page — really  it  is  one  of  the  best  magazines 
we  have  received  this  year.  What  is  your  opinion? 

And,  Eleanor,  have  you  seen  the  Easter  edition 
of  the  “Observer”  ?  Isn’t  the  section  “School  Girl” 
interesting  and  different?  We  always  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  Peabody  paper,  and  I  wish  more  schools 
would  realize  the  importance  and  assistance  of 
“Book  Reviews”.  The  Observer  has  an  excellent 
one.  Did  you  see  the  comment  on  the  Reflector  in 
their  exchange  column?: — “Your  stories  are  splen¬ 
did,  your  poetry  cleverly  written,  and  your 
exchange  amusing.” 

We  enjoyed  the  splendid  “Cun'ent  News”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Distaff  from  the  Girls’  High  School'. 
Their  magazine  certainly  shows  what  girls  can  do! 
Didn’t  you  find  their  stories  in  Amy  Lowell’s  liter¬ 
ary  form,  “Polyphonic  verse,”  most  interesting?  We 
should  like  to  know  the  significance  of  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  on  the  cover?  It  looks  as  if  the  girls 
like  Richard  Halliburton  if  one  can  judge  from  the 
contents  of  “Library  Beacon.”  We  are  grateful 
for  the  following  comment:  “We  very  seldom  see 
as  fine  an  array  of  poems  as  was  in  your  Christmas 
issue.  Your  stories  are  commendable;  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  lack  of  literary  talent  in  your  school! 
Don’t  you  consider  current  events  impoi’tant  enough 
to  be  conceded  a  column  by  itself?” 

Didn’t  you  like  the  interesting  stories  in  the 
“Argus”  from  Gardner  ?  How  about  sports  and 
current  news?  Weren’t  the  cuts  and  jokes  amus¬ 
ing? 

Ruth  and  I  were  discussing  the  “Noodler”  of 
East  Boston  High  School.  The  short  stories  and 
editorials  show  a  talent  rarely  found  in  high  school 
students.  We  liked  “To  Do  or  Not  To  Do — That 
is  the  Question”  and  the  cross  word  puzzle — very 
clever.  The  cuts  are  good,  and  the  class  notes  and 
sports  show  pep  and  lively  interest.  In 
their  exchange  column  was  included  this  comment: 
“The  Reflector  from  Woburn  High  School,  is  a 
lively  paper,  but  it  is  too  bad  about  their  artists. 
They  must  be  hiding  or  just  plain  scared.  The 


editorials  and  short  stories  are  good.” 

The  Melrose  “School  Life”  informs  us  that  the 
students  are  socially  inclined  since  they  have  so 
many  clubs.  Do  you  think  a  few  more  cuts  would 
liven  the  paper  up,  Eleanor? 

We  found  the  “Phoenix”  from  Leicester,  splen¬ 
did  reading’.;  best  there’s  another  magazine  that 
needs  a  few  pictures  and  class  notes. 

Well,  Eleanor,  write  soon  and  tell  me  more 
about  your  exchange. 

Affectionately, 

Edith 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following 
papers : 

“Northeastern  News” — Northeastern 
University 

“The  Highlights” — Winchester,  Mass. 

“Bates  Student” — Bates  College 

“The  Signboard” — Bay  Path  Institute 

“Oxon  Life” — 'Cambridge 

“Emerson  College  News” — Emerson  College 

“The  Spotlight” — Leland  Powers  School 


EXCHANGE  JOKES 
From  the  “Distaff” — 

1st:  “When  I  get  to  heaven  I’m  going  to  ask 
Shakespeare  if  he  really  wrote  all  those  plays.” 
2nd:  “But  suppose  he  isn’t  there?” 

1st:  “Then  you  can  ask  him.” 

*  %  sje  jjs  :{s 

Freshman’s  Idea  of  a  Senior 
A  senior  stood  on  the  railroad  track 
A  train  was  coming  fast 
The  train  got  off  the  railroad  track 
And  let  the  senior  pass. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“School  Life”— 

Advice  to  Teachers 

Don’t  give  up  hope;  it  takes  some  circuses  a 
year  to  train  a  donkey. 

*  *  *  *  Jjs  * 

“Darn,”  muttered  the  motorist,  as  he  ran  over 
a  tramp,  “my  car  is  on  the  bum  again.” 

****** 

“Argus”— 

Teacher:  “Jones,  what  is  the  formula  for 
water?” 

Jones:  “H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O.” 

Teacher:  “That’s  not  right.  Who  could  have 
told  you  such  an  answer?” 
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Jones:  “You  said  yesterday,  it  was  H  to  0.” 

-i*  *!*  *!*  -I1 

A  breakfast  guest  at  the  White  House  during 
the  Coolidge  administration  was  astonished  to  see 
Mr.  Coolidge  pour  his  coffee  from  'his  cup  to  the 
saucer.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  guest  followed  suit. 
The  president  added  cream  and  sugar  and  tasted 
the  mixture  with  his  spoon.  The  guest  was  imi¬ 
tating  this  when  the  president  set  the  saucer  on 
the  floor  for  the  dog! 

*  :!:  *  ❖  *  i\i 

A  rooster  leaned  his  head  disconsolately 

against  the  barn  door:  “What’s  tihe  use  of  it  all?” 


he  said  sadly.  “Eggs  yesterday,  chickens  today, 
feather  dusters  tomorrow.” 

:J«  ;Js  sji  jJj 

“Red  and  Gray” — 

“I  is.”  began  “Shy  Hazel.” 

“I  am,  not  I  is.”  corrected  Miss  Clark  promptly. 
“I  am  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet.” 

-I'  ❖ 

Evolution  of  a  Student 

Freshman:  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  didn’t 
quite  comprehend  what  you  said.” 

Sophomore:  “Wihat  did  you  say?” 

Junior:  “What?” 

Senior:  “Huh?” 


Senior:  “I’ll  give  you  a  (hundred  dollars  to 
do  my  worrying  for  me.” 

Fresh:  “Great!  Where’s  the  hundred?” 

Senior:“That’s  your  first  worry.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Milestones  of  Education 

Freshman  .  Emerald  Stone 

Sophomore  .  Soapstone 

Junior  .  Moonstone 

Senior  .  Grindstone 

Post-Graduate  .  Gravestone 

*l‘  ^  »i*  *1*  "S1 

“So,  my  good  mian,  you  are  in  straightened  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

“Straghtened!  Madam,  if  I  was  twins  I’d  be 
parallel.” 

*  *  x  *  *  * 

First  boarder:  “How  do  you  like  my  room  as 
a  whole?” 

Second  boarder:  “As  a  hole  it’s  fine;  as  a 
rolom  it’s  rotten.” 

*  X  X  X  X  * 

Mother:  “Why  were  you  whipped  at  school 
today,  Sammy?” 

Sammy:  “Teacher  told  us  to  write  a  essay  on 
the  “Result  of  Laziness,”  and  I  sent  up  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.” 

X  X  *  *  X  X 

Give  some  motorists  an  inch  and  they’ll  take  a 
fender. 

*  *  *  X  X  ~ 

“My  pedal  teguments  are  artistically  illumin¬ 
ated  and  lubricated  for  the  infinitesimal  compensa¬ 
tion  of  10  cents  per  operation.”  (In  other  woi’ds, 
“I  can  get  my  shoes  shined  for  ten  cents.”) 

X  *  X  X  *  * 

“Nell,  I’ve  lost  another  pupil,”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  his  glass  eye  dropped  on  the  floor. 

****** 

Life  Guard:  “How  much  can  you  carry?” 

Meal  Man:  “Two  hundred  pounds.” 


Life  Guard:  “Suppose  ’there  was  a  woman 
out  there  in  the  water  drowning  and  she  weighed 
four  Hundred  pounds.  How  could  you  save  her?” 

Meal  Man:  “I’d  make  two  trips.” 

^  ijs  jfc  ^  %  * 

Lady:  “Can  I  get  through  this  gate  to  the 
circus  grounds?” 

Polite  boy:  “Yes,  Ma’m,  I  think  so.  A  load 
of  hay  just  went  through.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Bob:  “You  had  better  keep  your  eyes  open 
tomorrow.” 

Bill:  “Why?” 

Bob:  “You  can’t  see  if  you  don’t.” 

****** 

“Lean  on  the  car  and  I’ll  take  your  picture.” 

“I  can’t  lean  on  it,  it’s  all  damp.” 

“Why  is  it  so  damp?” 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  it’s  just  that  there’s  so 
much  due  on  it.” 

****** 

Father:  “Suppose  I  should  be  taken  away 
suddenly,  what  would  become  of  you,  my  boy?” 

Bioy:  “I’d  stay  here;  the  question  is  ‘What 
would  become  of  you?’” 

****** 

Policeman  to  truck  driver:  “What  is  your 

name?” 

Truck  driver  (sullenly) :  “It’s  on  the  side  of  me 
truck.” 

Policeman:  “The  name  is  obliterated.” 

Truck  Driver  (excitedly):  “The  name  is  not 
Obliterated.  r’Tis  O’Brien.” 

****** 

One:  “What  comes  after  cheese?” 

Other:  “Don’t  know.  What  does?” 

One:  “Why  the  mouse,  of  course.” 

*  $  J|«  ij«  sjs 

“Thought  you  had  a  date  with  Alice  tonight.” 

“I  did,  but  when  I  saw  her  leave  her  house  with 
someone  else,  I  got  sore  and  called  it  off.” 


CONSIDER  MUSIC  OR  DRAMA 
IN  PLANNING  YOUR  LIFE’S  CAREER 

You  may  have  discovered  that  you  possess  a  talent  for  music  or  dramatics  in  taking 
part  in  such  activities  sponsored  by  your  school'.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  develop  your  talent  as  completely  as  your  ability  and  opportunities 
permit. 

Though  you  have  decided  on  a  professional  or  business  career  as  your  life  work  you 
should  still  cultivate  your  musical  or  histrionic  ability  as  the  mosft  interesting,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  cultural  avocation  possible  to  you. 

To  become  a  professional  musician  and  assure  yourself  of  success  in  earning  a  good 
livelihood,  or  to  become  a  successful  actor  or  director  you  will  need  to  pursue  a 
complete  course  of  study  such  as  is  offered  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

During  its  68  years  of  service  the  New  England  Conservatory  has  educated  thousands 
of  young  people  for  musical,  operatic,  and  theatrical  careers.  A  great  many  of  its 
graduates  are  now  filling  important  and  well-paid  positions  as  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  music  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  artists  on  the  operatic  and  concert  stages, 
in  the  theatre,  and  in  talking  pictures.  They  are  members  of  nationally  known 
orchestras,  bands,  quartets  and  other  musical  groups  and  hundreds  are  successful 
private  teachers. 

Students  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  provided  more  opportunities  for  public 
performances  than  students  of  any  similar  institution  in  New  England.  They  appear 
in  orchestral  concerts,  band  concerts,  recitals,  dramatic  presentations  and  in  radio 
broadcasts. 


Special  Offer  to  Interested  Students 

If  you  live  conveniently  near  or  have  a  car  or  other 
available  transportation  to  Boston  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  attend  some  of  the  many  public  per¬ 
formances  given  by  members  of  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  To  receive  notices  and  free  tickets  simply 
sign  and  return  the  attached  coupon  to  Mr.  Ralph 
L.  Flanders,  General  Manager,  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  current  catalog  giving  full  information  about  courses  and  single  subjects  will  also 
be  sent  if  you  check  the  space  provided  on  the  attached  coupon. 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Flanders  at  the 

_  New  England 
Conservatory 

_  OF  MUSIC 


Detach  here 


Wallace  Goodrich  BOSTON 


CiNirW 

Ralph  L  FUodift 


■ — -  Please  put  my  name  on  your  mail- 
1 — I  ing  list  for  free  tickets  for  N.  E. 
I — |  Conservatory  concerts,  etc. 

' — '  Please  send  catalogue  of  courses. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  or  TOWN  . . . 


We  extend  to  the  people  of  Woburn  and  vicinity  a 
cordial  invitation  to  make  use  of  any  or  all  of  the 
facilities  of  this  bank. 

You  may  maintain  a  Commercial,  Personal  Checking, 
or  Savings  Account,  rent  a  Safe  Deposit  Box,  or 
Purchase  Foreign  Drafts  and  American  Express  Trav¬ 
elers  Cheques 

TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


FUNGI'REX 

For  the  treatment  of 

ATHLETE’S  FOOT 


TOE  ITCH 
50c  a  tube 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Athletic  Equipment  Co. 

The  D-  &  M.  Store 

85  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


438  B-7  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

CANDYLAND 

THE  HOME  OF  SWEETS 


Our  candy  cooks  are  masters 
of  their  business:  they  work 
with  the  very  purest 
ingredients 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 


282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


ANDERSEN’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS  REPAIRING 

440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

READ  &  WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  all  occasions 

111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AYE., 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 


CHECK 
THAT  COLD 
AT  ONCE 


Nyalyptus  is  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing- 
stops  coughs  and 
breaks  up  colds. 
Large  size  75c 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


Tel.  Tel. 

Wob.  •p\  t™7  111  T  Stone. 

1506  d.  r.  C^culcihcin  Inc. 0052 

1264  Win. 

0862 

ICE  CREAM 
CANDY 

LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 


Money  Available 

For  loans  to  build  or  buy  homes  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  for  occupancy  by  the  owner.  Loans  may 
also  be  obtained,  in  reasonable  amounts,  to 
modernize  homes  or  make  necessary  repairs 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

-of- 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 
385  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L*  J*  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  1  492 


TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

FROM  OUR  OWN  COWS 

You  can  whip  our  cream 

But  you  cannot  beat  our  milk 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 

TEL.  WOBURN  0528 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  CARS 

Woburn  Mass- 

0120  -0121 


Compliments  of 

SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

W  EBSTER-THO  M  AS 

SPORT  WEAR 

COMPANY 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

Offices  and  Laboratories 

217  State  Street,  Boston 

383  Main  Street 

Tel.  Hub.  6084 

Woburn  Mass. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

1 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Attorneys  at  Paw 

ZIMBEL’S 

349  Main  Street 

Woburn, 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

Mass. 

81  YEARS 

OF  BANKING  SERVICE 
IN  WOBURN 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN.  MASS. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Temporary  Fund 


S.  B.  Goddard  & 

Son  Co. 

WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

323  Main  Street 

Woburn,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 

Tanners  Bank  Building 

YOUR  WATCH 

is  your 

Constant  Companion 

Treat  it  as  you  would  treat  a  good 
friend. 

When  in  need  of  attention,  entrust 
its  welfare  to  an  expert : 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for 
over  100  years. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Woods  Brothers 

Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 

102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 


